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Gist of This Issue 


Looking through ‘‘The National Lens” 
Robert C. Goodwin, director, USES, de- 
scribes what the needs are in the way of 
cooperative effort for the attainment of 
local-national objectives. (p. 3) 


The place of the public employment serv- 
ice in the national economy—this is the 
arresting subject of Dr. William Haber, 
formerly Asst. Dir. of the War Manpower 
Commission. (p. 6) 


Stanley Rector, president Interstate Con- 
ference, pays tribute to the spirit of coop- 
eration that has existed between Federal 
and State administrators. (p. 8) 


Through IAPES, Employment Security 
staffs may look beyond the site of their 
own labors to view their special field of 
public service nationally and internation- 
ally. In banding together, says J. H. Bond, 

resident, they promote public understand- 
ing of and confidence in the employment 
security idea. (p. 9) 


Victor Christgau, Director of the Minne- 
sota Division of Employment Security de- 
scribes the smooth working relationship 
which will make it possible for the USES to 
meet the changing needs of State programs. 

>. 11) 


R. G. Wagenet of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security finds the animating 
spark of UC-ES Federal relationships in an 
awareness of a common bond between the 
purposes of two programs: service to work- 
ers, employers and the public. (p. 13) 


Describing their functions as interde- 
pendent and complementary, John Davis, 
Commissioner of the Office of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Placement, 
Olympia, Wash., sets down the essentials of 
integration for a joint UC-ES program. 

(p. 15) 


An “open mind” on what is best in work- 
ing methods is a characteristic of ES staff, says 
Hazel Guffey of the national office as she 
considers the pur of the ES Manual. 
While the Manual offers what is recognized 
as best in techniques and procedure, it, too, 
has an “open mind.” Its growth will be 
the result of cooperative effort. (p. 16) 


How shall the State ES and the VES 
achieve the maximum in special services to 
veterans? Perry Faulkner, Chief, VES, looks 
for the answer in the relationships between 
the agencies. If harmonious and close, the 
veteran—and all other ES applicants—will 
reap the benefit. (p. 18) 


Wilfred Jones tells how the USES lent a 
helping hand in building the “World’s 
Highest Employment Service.” (p. 20) 


Exit Interview Gains Favor 


HE story of an employer-employee dispute as to 

what constitutes a “resignation,” recently ap- 

peared in Business WEEK. Its purpose was to 
emphasize the importance of “exit interviews.” 


An irate woman had said to her foreman: “You 
know what you can do with this job.”” The foreman 
got the impression she was quitting. However, the 
woman later claimed she had not resigned. 


The arbitrator upheld her stating that nothing 
short of “I am quitting’? could be construed as a 
voluntary resignation. 


The company found itself with a_ substantial 
liability growing out of the case, but the experience 
resulted in the adoption of an efficient system of exit 
interviewing in the company’s plants in locations all 
across the Nation. 


The exit interviews are conducted by the plant 
personnel manager, and they serve several purposes. 
One objective is to find out if the employee really 
means to quit and why. But they are also exploited 
to uncover criticism, to draw out suggestions, and to 
provide another chance for holding on to a competent 
employee. Written records are kept to obviate 
misunderstandings. 


Commenting on the “exit interview,” Business WEEK 
stated: 


“The exit interview came into wide use during the 
war at the behest of the War Manpower Commission 
and the Labor Division of the War Production Board. 
It was sponsored by the Federal Government as a 
mechanism which might cut down: wasteful labor 
turnover. Even if the interview did not discourage 
quits, it could expose reasons why workers wanted to 
change jobs. In such event something could be done 
about those reasons. As a diagnostic device it had 
considerable usefulness. 


“Widely adopted during the war, the exit interview 
was widely abandoned when peace came. The gen- 
eral assumption was that the labor market was going 
to ease; that surpluses instead of shortages, would be 
the postwar norm. But when excess manpower failed 
to materialize, a good many companies restored 
wartime practices.” 
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Employment Trouble Spots—Job Development 
ye for GI Graduates—Summer Courses on 
Rehabilitation Know-How—500,000 OJT 
Firms OK’d in 3 Years—Re Women—Nurs- 


ing Gains Employment Advantages—USES 
Activities ata Glance 


easonal farm activity is expected to reach a peak in 

June. This together with vacation workers joining 
the labor force is expected to send total employment 
very Close to, if not over, the 58-million mark of last 
July; as of April it had climbed to 56.7 million. 

Moreover, seasonal and good-weather activities in 
agriculture, construction, food processing, highway 
and public utility maintenance, and later on, holiday 
needs, are expected to keep the employment figure 
high for some months to come. 

Trouble spots in the picture are areas where labor 
surpluses have accumulated, some since the end of the 
war and other dating back to the days of the depres- 
sion. Some adjustments in the economy, after the 
first furious splurge of pent-up buying had spent itself, 
was inevitable. With consumer demands leveling 
off, products flowing in a more even and dependable 
stream to consumer markets, plants have been gearing 
their working staffs to stabilized production. Clearly, 
the pressures of the early postwar period which often 
padded employment needs have eased. Employers 
have been able now to turn to the sifting out of all but 
the essential in working staffs, and expansions await 
developments of the future months. 

Older causes accounting for the “spots” of unem- 
ployment are found in areas of long-standing problems 
dating back even to the thirties. These have never 
been able really to pull themselves out of the slough 
of the depression which hit in prewar years. While 
the war gave them temporary surcease, it did not 
eliminate their prewar problems. 
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Again, there are areas which were marked by such 
a high concentration of war activity, accompanied 
by heavy in-migration, that recoversion to normal 
times is a slow and challenging process. Business 
expansion in these areas will eventually absorb their 
excess manpower, but for the time being they have 
no choice but to contend with problems they have 
inherited as the immediate aftermath of the abnormal 
war period. 

One such currently but doubtless temporarily har- 
rassed area is Los Angeles, Calif. In addition to 
the thousands of war workers who have chosen to 
remain in the State, there has been a continued 
influx of veterans into the area until early this year 
they were numbering one in every six persons. 

One news correspondent, writing a feature story 
on the Los Angeles situation, reported: 

The Los Angeles Veterans Service Center, a concentration of 
18 public and private agencies, handles on the average of 425 
men a day. Its director reports that the saturation point in 
their ability to absorb is reached in educational facilities, hous- 
ing, and employment. ‘‘We should put up a sign,” he says, 
“in every major railroad center reading ‘Veterans, don’t come 


to Los Angeles. We can’t give you a job, or an education, or a 
roof over your head’.”” 


gq A mid-spring conference of Veterans’ Employment 
Representatives, held in New Orleans, La., presented 
plans for developing and expanding job opportunities 
for the thousands of veterans who were expected to 
complete training and education courses in June. 
Officials of the United States Employment Service 
and the Veterans’ Employment Service, officials of 
State agencies, and leaders of the major veterans’ 
organizations attended the sessions. 

Perry Faulkner, Chief of the VES, who was chair- 
man of the gathering, in a statement on the con- 
ference’s objective said: 

With employment opportunities becoming scarcer, it is 
imperative that efforts be made now to cope with the approach- 
ing problem of veteran graduates. The Bureau of Census 
reports there are one million World War II veterans unem- 
ployed. In February, the local employment service offices 
received 246,000 new applications for jobs from veterans. 
While we are striving to place these applicants, we must plan 
to meet the job needs of the additional thousands who will be 
leaving schools and training institutions in June. Our task is 
not going to be an easy one, because more specialized jobs will 
be needed for those veterans who have made the sacrifice, and 
in many cases have undergone severe hardships to obtain edu- 
cation and training. This year will probably mark the first 
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real test of the GI Bill of Rights. Now that the Nation has 
provided the opportunity for veterans to obtain training and 
education at considerable expense to the country, will it respond 
further by giving them jobs so that they can make the best use 
of their newly acquired knowledge and skills? 


@The Federal Security Agency has released informa- 
tion on special new courses in civilian vocational re- 
habilitation to be offered this summer by Pennsy]l- 
vania State College and Colorado A. & M. College. 
Conducted primarily for personnel of State agencies 
which provide vocational rehabilitation services to 
civilian disabled, the courses will also be open to 
other persons interested in the subject. 

The course at Penn State is cataloged as ““The 
Counseling Interview in Vocational Rehabilitation” 
and will be given from June 30 to July 19. That at 
Colorado A. & M. is “Introduction to Vocational Re- 
habilitation” and will run from July 21 to August 16. 

Together with background on civilian vocational 
rehabilitation, the courses will include counseling 
techniques in establishing client-counselor relation- 
ships; assisting the client to choose a suitable vo- 
cational objective; developing acceptance of the 
vocational rehabilitation plan; interpretation of physi- 
cal, personality, mental, occupational, social, and 
environmental factors; selection of and preparation 
for the employment objective; methods and _tech- 
niques of placement; and follow-up on the job, 

The responsibility for approving and supervising 
on-the-job training in industrial and other establish- 
ments rests with State approval agencies under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Thus far, the VA 
reports, 42 States and the Territory of Puerto Rico 
have entered into contracts, with six others in the 
negotiation stage. 

Under the terms of each contract, the State agrees 
that it will approve the application of an establishment 
for an on-the-job training program after the State 
ascertains upon investigation that the establishment 
meets certain basic training specifications. These 
require that: 

1. The training content of the program is adequate to qualify 
the veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be 
trained. 

2. There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the 
training period. 

3. The job is one in which progression and appointment to the 
next high classification are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on such factors as length 
of service and normal turnover. 

4. Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by the 
veteran. 


Close supervision is also required of the State 
including periodic inspections and investigations of 
training establishments to insure that they are con- 
forming in every respect to requirements. 

More than 500,000 factories, farms, offices, and 
other miscellaneous establishments have been ap- 
proved for on-the-job training since this phase of the 
veterans’ rehabilitation program was authorized by 
the GI Bill in June 1944. 





@ The number of women in the ‘labor force has re- 
mained stable at about the 16 million level for 3 
months. As compared with March a year ago, there 
were about 300,000 fewer women in the labor force 
this year, but the difference, according to a release 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, is in large part explained by the unfavorable 
weather in March 1947, which prevented women from 
doing farm work. 

According to estimates of the population of the 
United States for 1946, made by the Census Bureau, 
there is an excess of about 470,000 females over 
males. While the sex ratio (the number of males per 
100 females) declined from 100.7 in 1940 to 99.3 in 
1946, “‘there is some reason to believe that the gap 
between male and female mortality rates will narrow 
in the future; the sex ratio is not expected to fall 
much further before beginning a gradual rise.” 


q The nursing service of the Veterans Administration 
is pioneering in a new concept of nursing practices 
which will improve care given veterans and at the 
same time enhance the up-grading opportunities of 
the nurses themselves. 

The creation of Professional Standards Boards will 
enable the VA to evaluate the qualifications of nurses 
just as similar boards now evaluate the qualifications 
of doctors. New regulations also provide for a pro- 
motion scheme whereby the more proficient nurses 
may be promoted to positions in line with their abili- 
ties. In addition a new rotation policy provides for 
transferring nurses in isolated VA hospitals—that is, 
isolated from an educational standpoint—to hospitals 
with teaching units so that they may keep abreast of 
the latest professional and modern nursing practices. 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, March 1947 








Change from 
Number previous month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 7, 373,700 | 1% decrease. 


585, 800 | 10% decrease. 
791,200 | 9% increase. 
391,000 | 12% increase. 
257, 400 | 14% increase. 
133,600 | 9% increase. 


New applications.......... 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 
Placements, nonagricultural. 
Placements, men....... 
Placements, women.... 
Placements, handi- 
COPPER, cccvcccesecs 17,800 | 14% increase. 
Counseling interviews...... 113,500 | 1% increase. 
Total employer visits....... 176,100 | 14% increase. 


All veterans 


211, 700 | 14% decrease. 
311, 600 | 10% increase. 
141,000 | 14% increase. 


New applications. ......... 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 
Placements, nonagricultural. 
Placements, handi- 
Perr ree 11, 400 | 14% increase. 
Counseling interviews...... 72,300 | 1% increase. 
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Federal-State Relationships . . . 








ECAUSE the public employment service systems of the United States are a Federal-State affiliation working 
B toward a goal of public service in a specialized field, the manner of their working association is of utmost 
importance. More formally we speak of this working association as Federal-State relationships. 


This month the EMpLoyMENT SERVICE REviEW gives space to a consideration of these relationships. In the 
articles which follow we have brought together the viewpoints of State and Federal administrators concerned 
with the functioning of a Federal-State system of employment services, of administrators in the specialized fields 
of that service, and of officials in the related field of unemployment conpensation. 


Evident in all of these discussions is the desire to improve the means whereby men and jobs are brought 
together—thereby shortening the span of unemployment for workers and the time it takes an employer to 


recruit suitable personnel. 


THROUGH THE NATIONAL LENS 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN, Director, United States Employment Service 


HE PUBLIC employment service idea is rooted 
in many different aspects of the twentieth century 
industrial society. The increasing complexity of 
the labor market, which accompanies a high degree 
of industrialization, has led to the development of a 
public employment service system in every important 
nation. Any system of public employment services 


must have certain basic objectives to govern its’ 


activities. Some of these objectives are essentially 
local in character, others however reach beyond 
local areas to become national in character. 

The legislation which established the system of 
public employment offices in this country recognized 
clearly both the local and national aspects of employ- 
ment problems. It assigned specific responsibility 
to the State agencies for the administration and opera- 
tion of the local offices, and specific responsibility 
to the Federal Government, particularly for those em- 
ployment problems and programs that are national in 
character. The latter type of responsibility is re- 
quired, for example, to maintain uniform policies and 
standards, administrative and statistical procedures, 
the exchange of information and experience among the 
States, the clearance of labor between the several States, 
and to maintain a veterans and a farm placement 
service. 

The budgetary and fiscal activities of the Federal 
Government constitute an important part of Federal- 
State relationships. The budget process is a compli- 
cated one. It must take into account program and 
performance and the cost of carrying on activities 
under a wide variety of industrial and geographical 
conditions. Our procedures must be simple and must 
accord equity among the States. 

However, the coordination and improvement of the 
public employment offices does not rest primarily 
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upon the financial arrangements. More important 
is the development of effective operating techniques, 
tools, and procedures and the systematic dissemination 
of the best practices and experience among the States. 
This requires the development of handbooks, manuals, 
training materials, testing materials, occupational 
analysis, methods for conducting labor market anal- 
yses, use of activity reports, andsoon. Since the local 
employment office is the keystone of the public em- 
ployment service system, its operations and activities 
provide the basic information used by the State and 
Federal Governments to improve the employment 
office system. 

The experience and practices developed by a local 
office to meet particular labor market conditions in 
a given locality frequently provide the key to the 
solution of problems faced by other local offices in 
other parts of the country. The State and Federal 
Governments can contribute to the improvement of 
the public employment service through their com- 
bined efforts to carefully observe and evaluate emerg- 
ing operating problems and through the organization 
of the results in such a manner as to make them use- 
ful to others. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in improving the public employment office 
system is found in the Manual of Employment Service 
Operations. This manual represents the only com- 
prehensive source of information necessary to develop 
competent interviewers and counselors in local em- 
ployment offices. Public employment service work 
is a new profession for which adequate academic 
preparation and technical training is not yet available 
in schools and colleges. Even though every effort 
be made to select personnel with a maximum of qual- 
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ifying experience and training, it is not possible to 
obtain fully qualified professional staff outside the 
employment service itself. 

The Manual of Operations reflects the accumulated 
experience of 12 years of employment-service opera- 
tion on a nation-wide basis. It has been developed 
with the participation of all States and embodies 
basic information and procedures which have been 
tested and proved through actual operations. It 
deals with how to interview applicants, what informa- 
tion must be obtained about workers and about 
jobs in order to carry on general placement activities, 
how to recognize need for employment counseling, 
how to counsel applicants who need such assistance, 
and how to select workers for referral to jobs. It 
incorporates selective placement procedures developed 
within the employment service for placing handi- 
capped workers in suitable jobs. The manual 
presents the best available information and experience 
for the development and maintenance of sound em- 
ployer relations activities and for working with 
community groups and organizations. 

The important contribution which the manual 
makes to employment office operations is evidenced 
by the fact that 44 of the 48 States have, since the 
return to State operation, adopted it as the basic 
operating guide for local offices. The remaining 4 
States have used the manual as the major resource 
for development of their own State materials. 

It is obvious that employment office practices and 
procedures must change with changing labor market 
conditions and with the types of services required by 
veterans and other job seekers, by employers, com- 
munity groups, and government agencies. For this 
reason, the manual must be maintained on a current 
basis so that it will adequately reflect new operating 
developments. 


Outstanding Achievement of Joint Effort 


The development and maintenance of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles is another example of an out- 
standing achievement in the public employment 
service made possible through the joint efforts of the 
Federal and State Governments. It is obvious to 
anyone familiar with the work of the public employ- 
ment offices that such activities as employer relations, 
recruitment, applicant interviews, classification of 
workers, referrals, placement, and employment coun- 
seling can only be carried on in terms of occupations. 
The occupational information must reflect require- 
ments of jobs and the skill and experience of workers 
who are to fill these jobs. For this reason, the Dic- 
ttonary is a basic working tool and a reference source 
in every employment office throughout the country. 
Its compilation and maintenance is possible only 
through the joint efforts of the Federal and State 
Governments. Considerations of economy and effi- 
ciency as well as technical soundness require a unified 
and coordinated program for the development of the 
comprehensive occupational classification system used 
by the public employment offices as well as for the 
preparation of job.descriptions and definitions. 
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The work which the public employment service has 
done in the field of occupational analysis has received 
widespread public recognition. For example, in ad- 
dition to the general use of the Dicttonary of Occupa- 
tional Titles by all Government agencies, some 75,000 
copies have been purchased by private industries, 
schools, libraries and counseling organizations.’ Not 
only has this activity increased the professional stature 
of employment service personnel, but it has greatly 
added to the pestige of the public employment 
service. 

The public employment offices through cooperative 
efforts of the Federal and State Governments have 
gone a long way in overcoming the absence of accurate 
and comprehensive information on employment 
trends, job opportunities, volume and characteristics 
of unemployment, and general conditions in the labor 
market. Such information is indispensable to the 
public employment service responsibility for labor 
market administration and planning. During the 
defense and war periods, the public employment 
service developed, for the first time, comprehensive 
labor market information on a national and local 
basis. Out of the day-to-day operations of the local 
employment offices, and on the basis of labor market 
information obtained from employers, labor organi- 
zations, and community groups, the public employ- 
ment service has developed specific knowledge of the 
manpower situation in each important labor market 
area in the country. 


Need for National Uniform Reporting 


Labor market facts concerning the level of employ- 
ment, current and anticipated labor requirements, 
labor shortages and surpluses, the character of the 
labor supply, labor turnover, and training needs are 
essential to intelligent functioning of local employ- 
ment offices. The public employment service is 
unique among government agencies in having the 
resources and facilities to obtain this information 
economically. It is also one of the chief users of this 
information in the development of its own program 
and adjustment of its operating activities and services 
to changing labor market conditions. In order that 
this information may be available and used in areas 
beyond the locality in which it originates, it is neces- 
sary to develop and maintain a national uniform re- 
porting system. The joint efforts of the Federal and 
State Governments therefore make possible the as- 
sembly and summarization of this information for 
exchange among all local employment offices. 

Through the nation-wide exchange of labor market 
information, the resolution of employment needs of 
both job seekers and employers need not be restricted 
to the resources in any particular labor market area. 
Moreover, the information provides an important 
means for determining the character of employment 
office workloads and estimating budgetary and staff- 
ing requirements of public employment offices. 

Perhaps the best example of how the Federal and 
State Governments must work together can be found 
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in the activities which the public employment offices 
must undertake to meet problems of occupational 
adjustment and sound vocational choices. During 
the past 6 years, this country has undergone the 
greatest labor market upheaval ever experienced in 
its history. More than 20 million men and women 
have had to make industrial, occupational, and 
geographical shifts to meet the manpower needs of 
the armed forces and war industries. Within the 
past 2 years, our economy has had to absorb more 
than 13 million veterans into civilian life and labor 
market adjustments involving some 8 million former 
war workers have had to be made. 

Fortunately, we have not been faced with any serious 
problem of unemployment. Except for approxi- 
mately a million unemployed veterans, all other 
veterans are either on jobs or attending school and 
therefore are not in the labor market. Nevertheless, 
we must recognize that millions of these veterans 
and former war workers are not employed on jobs 
with which they are satisfied or which give promise 
of tenure and advancement. The relatively high 
rates of labor turnover evidence the large volume of 
job shifting taking place in the labor market. It is 
only as proper occupational adjustments and sound 
vocational choices are made that stable and continuing 
employment can be assured. 


Counseling Has Vital Role 


The public employment service, through its em- 
ployment counseling activities, must play a vital part 
in bringing about these occupational adjustments and 
vocational choices. Although the day-to-day em- 
ployment counseling activity of necessity is conducted 
in the local employment offices, the combined re- 
sources of the State and Federal Governments must 
be focused on the development of a better qualified 
employment service staff. Not only is there a need 
for greater emphasis on technical training of local 
office staffs, but there must exist an increased under- 


standing and use of the technical materials and pro- 
cedures which have been jointly developed by the 
State and Federal Governments. 

Similarly the interstate clearance of labor can be 
effective only when close cooperation exists between 
the Federal Government and the State agencies. 
Many iadustrial activities cannot properly be staffed, 
particularly to meet peak seasonal demands, unless 
adequate employment office procedures exist for the 
transfer of workers from areas of labor surplus to 
areas where unfilled labor requirements exist. The 
interstate clearance of workers is of particular im- 
portance to such industries as food processing, con- 
struction and lumbering. In other instances, es- 
pecially for professional and technical workers, local 
employment opportunities are greatly restricted. 
Such workers must look to the national labor market 
if they are to find satisfactory employment. The 
public employment service, if it is to meet this chal- 
lenge, must widen the scope of its activities for pro- 
viding job assistance to the so-called white-collar 
workers. This phase of employment service work 
will require very close cooperation between the State 
and Federal Governments. 

This article cites only a few examples of the type of 
technical services and materials necessary for the 
improvement and strengthening of the public em- 
ployment service program. In each instance, how- 
ever, it is evident that satisfactory results can be 
obtained only through the exchange of information 
and experience emerging in the States and through 
the functioning of the Federal Government as a 
national clearing house. The application of improved 
operating techniques and methods, and a better 
understanding of the purpose and objectives of the 
public employment service in the local offices, can 
be achieved only through such cooperative efforts. 
The staff and resources of the United States Employ- 
ment Service exist for the improvement of the public 
employment service system as a cooperative effort 
with the States. 





Labor Market Information—Forecast of 1914 


“THE STATISTICAL side of this work of bringing em- 
ployee and employment into profitable contact interests me. 
Do not, I admonish you, make the mistake of assuming 
that statistics are a sterile and unprofitable vanity. The 
statistician is just as much a producer of economic values as 
is the farmer, the miner, or the manufacturer. You can 
oo more successfully conduct your employment offices 
without statistics than a farmer can farm without a plow. 


Your records should show how many apply for work, 
how many and what kind of employees are called for, and 
how many and what positions have actually been filled. 


When a national system of employment offices shall have 
been established and is working satisfactorily, you will 
have a statistical record of employment and unemployment, 
day by day, week by week, month by month, and year by year.” 


American Association of Public Employment Offices—No. 192, Proceedings of the Indianapolis 
Meeting, September 1914; Address by Dr. Royal Meeker, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 


Statistics. 
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The Place of Employment Service 
in the National Economy 


By WILLIAM HABER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


UR economic system, if it can be said to have 

been “‘designed’’at all, was designed for change 

and growth. The change has been rapid and 
the growth has been quite uneven. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been built for stability—we see 
evidence of that in every direction, particularly in 
the fluctuations of production, employment, and un- 
employment. Job feasts have followed job famine at 
irregular intervals. 

The business cycle, the economists’ term to describe 
the ebb and flow of economic activity, has successfully 
resisted bold efforts toward stabilization—cyclical 
unemployment, therefore, has been recognized as a 
regular part of the free enterprise system. In the 
depression phase of the cycle the volume of unemploy- 
ment has at times included 10 to 20 percent of our 
wage earners; and, during the prosperity phase of the 
cycle, labor shortages and “‘tight’’ labor markets have 
sometimes characterized our economy. Such ups 
and downs in demand have greatly influenced the 
size of the labor force. Under certain conditions it 
has been expanded by the entry of “additional,” 
“supplementary,” “secondary,” and “part-time” 
workers; at other times, under contrary pressures and 
incentives, the labor force has contracted to more 
“normal” levels. 

Thus we find that nearly 75 million workers have 
been in “insured employment” under the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance program, a program which 
originally assumed to “‘insure’’ about 30 to 35 million 
workers. 

The business cycle is only one of the factors which 
influence the number of jobs and job seekers. There 
are also the long-term trends in demand for commodi- 
ties and labor resulting from changes in population; 
there are technological changes growing out of prog- 
ress in scientific management; inventions, which are 
always coming to light; relocation of industries; and 
changes, such as mergers, in business methods. In 
recent years these changes have been stimulated by 
the rapid growth of research in public and private 
laboratories. Temporary labor displacement fre- 
quently follows such changes, contributing to the 
flux in the labor market. 

In addition, seasonal changes in production and 
labor demand characterize a great many American 
industries, with resultant slack season lay-offs involv- 
ing millions of workers. In fact, it has been estimated 
that over 60 percent of all the time lost through un- 
employment is due to this factor alone. Quite apart 
from the waste of manpower, this seasonal character- 
istic periodically floods the labor market with off- 
season job seekers. 
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In addition, cultural changes growing out of chang- 
ing habits and customs in consumption, education, 
and the recreation of the American people, influence 
the employment pattern, causing a decline in some 
types of employment and an expansion of others. The 
expansion of service occupations, the changing role 
of Government and the increasing services it has 
assumed in the field of education, public health, and 
social security, for example, illustrate the effect of 
this factor upon employment opportunity and its 
changing patterns. 

These are normal forces operating in our economy. 
They represent social and economic upheavals charac- 
teristic of a dynamic society. Their consequence is 
labor turnover—most of it involuntary. In good 
times and bad, millions of workers are changing jobs. 
Lay-offs, quits, discharges, at a greater or lesser rate, 
occur all the time. The number of the Nation’s jobs, 
where they will be located, the number of workers who 
will be needed, the skills and qualifications they must 
have—all these are dependent upon the decisions of 
thousands of individuals—individuals who take risks 
and engage in production. Their decisions are in- 
fluenced by complex institutional forces, often by 
international events, which cannot be controlled. 
Change is certain. But, the number of jobs and how 
stable they are to be, and where they are to be 
located—these are decidedly uncertain. 


The Nature of the Labor Market 


The role of an Employment Service in such an 
economy is to provide the “center” for the labor 
market. The labor market is a concept, not a single 
recognizable institution. There really is no such 
thing as a market for labor at all. There is certainly 
no market for labor to compare with the organized 
markets for grain, cotton, stocks‘and bonds, or credit. 
So far as the forces influencing the employment pro- 
cess are concerned we have nothing comparable to 
the “money market” or the stock exchange or the 
board of trade. 

The term “labor market” is merely a convenient 
way of referring to the various means by which labor 
supply and resources and the demand for labor are 
brought together. Sometimes the term refers to the 
structure of the industries and occupations which 
make up the total sources of labor demand. It is 
obviously a different thing in different communities, 
depending on the economic activities of the area, on 
the occupations and types of labor required, and on 
the methods of recruitment and working conditions. 
As a result the labor market can be considered pri- 
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marily as a local “institution.” It has, however, 
regional aspects, and, under present conditions, es- 
pecially in the United States, it is significantly in- 
fluenced by national developments. The national 
labor market has meaning and significance in the 
sense of a network, or a series of local labor markets, 
and also in emphasizing the national influences on 
the demand and supply of labor, on its mobility, and 
on employment stabilization. 


The Role of the Employment Service 


In this type of labor market the Employment Serv- 
ice has a specific role. Its major objective is to pro- 
vide an organized center for the “exchange” of labor; 
and it is needed for the same reason that markets are 
needed in other fields: 

(a) To provide a central place for securing job in- 
formation and jobs, thus reducing the time lost by 
workers in searching for jobs; (b) to centralize the 
labor reserves of a community, thus making it unneces- 
sary for each plant or industry to maintain its own 
reserve or surplus in order to be able to meet its peak 
labor requirements—a condition especially prevalent 
in highly seasonal establishments or those employing 
large numbers of casual workers; (c) to provide special 
services to particular groups in the labor market— 
juvenile workers who are especially in need of voca- 
tional guidance and employment counseling; new 
workers entering the labor market for the first time; 
women workers; the aged; minority groups; and the 
handicapped—all these need the aid of an employ- 
ment service in their quest for jobs; (d) to provide 
special services for veterans as required by law; (e) to 
provide information about the state of the labor 
market, for the nation, the region, and especially for 
each important labor market area in the country; and 
(f) to administer the “work test” for unemployment 
insurance. 

The role of an Employment Service as here con- 
ceived makes it an integral part of the social machin- 
ery to reduce waste, to bring labor supply and demand 
quickly together, and to develop the efficiency that 
comes from specialization and a proper division and 
distribution of labor. It thus becomes a significant 
part of the national program for the full utilization 
of our productive resources. While the employment 
service cannot create jobs, it can by utilizing exten- 
sive labor market analysis and information, employer- 
visiting, vocational guidance, testing, job analysis 
and evaluation, and by encouraging and advising 
training programs, at least in part offset the depres- 
sing effects of ignorance, immobility, and rigidity in 
the labor market, and thus help greatly to reduce the 
adverse effects of frictional, technological, and sea- 
sonal unemployment. 


Its Economic Contribution 


In economic terms the most important role of the 
Employment Service is to contribute to the increase 
in desirable labor mobility, both occupationally and 
geographically. The relative immobility of labor 
exerts a striking effect upon the labor market: it 
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results in wide differentials in wage rates; it leads to 
poor distribution of supply in relation to demand; 
it adversely affects the bargaining position of work- 
ers and their standard of living. The war period, 
calling for large-scale shifts of occupations and mass 
migrations of workers to areas of expanding demand 
emphasized the importance of an optimum amount of 
labor mobility. It appears to be equally essential 
in times of peace. 

The Employment Service can aid in removing the 
obstacles to such mobility. These obstacles usually 
include the lack of skills to fill available jobs, lack of 
adequate and reliable information concerning job 
opportunities and working conditions in other occu- 
pations, social and psychological resistance to change 
of occupation, and restrictions on entry into various 
occupations. In regard to geographical mobility, 
an added obstacle is found in the additional costs 
involved in moving and settling down in a new place. 

Perfect mobility can probably never be secured. 
‘Human baggage is the hardest to transport,” but 
much can be done to mitigate the obstacles and the 
Employment Service has a vital role in that objective. 
Reliable job information can encourage necessary 
occupational mobility and discourage haphazard and 
ill-considered turn-over. Such information can aid 
workers in deciding about the prospect of reemploy- 
ment in their own or related occupations. When 
these chances are not promising they need to know the 
occupations and industries that are expanding and 
the training required. Such information is an indis- 
pensable part of a policy to encourage mobility. 
When coupled with vocational training or retraining 
programs, vocational guidance especially to overcome 
understandable resistance to change, assistance in 
overcoming restrictive rules and customs on entry to 
certain trades and occupations, and, where possible, 
assistance in securing financial aid to overcome train- 
ing costs and costs incidental to moving to other 
areas, the Employment Service will contribute 
materially to labor mobility, thus increasing individual 
adjustment and the utilization of manpower. 


The Employment Service and Full Employment 


The role of the Employment Service is not decreased 
by the existence of a high-level employment. Full 
employment does not mean there is no unemploy- 
ment; it means, rather, a condition under which the 
displaced are able to obtain alternative employment 
opportunities. Full employment requires that the 
demand for goods and services be held to a level that 
will fully utilize our human and material resources. 
However, public and private policies to assure such a 
demand for goods are not enough. Such a program 
requires a more complete organization of the labor 
market than ever before achieved. 

We shall need to know much more about the 
structure of the labor market and the sources of labor 
supply and demand. Our occupational analysis 
program, which has made great strides in past years, 
will need to be further developed. Migration of 
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How the Interstate Conference Can Contribute to 
An Effective Federal-State Employment Service System 


By STANLEY RECTOR 
President, Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 


HE constitution of the Interstate Conference of 

Employment Security Agencies spells out a 

dedication on the part of the conference member- 
ship—the 51 employment security agencies—to 
collectively work for the improvement of the Nation’s 
employment security program. 

Among the stated objectives set out in this consti- 
tution are the following: 

“*. . . to promote employment security through the place- 
ment of unemployed workers, stabilization of employment, and 
the payment of unemployment benefits,” and “‘to promote the 
study, development, and use of proper and efficient methods 
of administration” (of the employment security program). 

Consistent with these objectives, the Interstate Con- 
ference has constantly sought to maintain the integrity 
of the Federal-State system, to sponsor legislative 
improvements, and to develop and spread better 
policies and techniques of administration. 

With the transfer of the State employment services 
to the Federal Government in 1942, the Conference, 
for approximately a 5-year period, was removed from 
the field of employment service administration; but 
now, with the resumption of State administration, a 
statement of assurance should hardly be necessary 
that State employment security administrators, acting 
collectively through their organization, will be vitally 
concerned with the improvement of the Federal-State 
employment service program—as fully concerned as 
they will be with matters relating to that other 
coordinate phase of the Nation’s employment security 
program—unemployment compensation, 


Experience Points the Way 


Experience has demonstrated the feasibility of the 
approaches and methods whereby the Interstate Con- 
ference will seek to contribute to a more effective 
system of public employment offices. 

The primary area in which the Conference is par- 
ticularly fitted to make a contribution is in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a sound and healthy 
working relation between the Federal and State 
agencies involved in the partnership enterprise. It is 
suggested that matters of administrative policy, having 
general application, can well be made the subject 
matter of collaboration between representatives of the 
USES and the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence. Considerable advantage can accrue from such a 
procedure. A prospective change in USES policy can 
be more fully understood and will prove more accept- 
able if it is first placed before the Executive Council of 
the State agencies. 

A thorough examination of the reasons for the 
policy, its objectives, and an assay of probable con- 
sequences in actual operation should be most helpful 
to all concerned. New policy pronouncements reason- 
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ably calculated to improve the existing program will 
be as heartily subscribed to by State representatives 
as by the Federal sponsors. Likewise, the possibility 
is not to be discounted that State representatives may 
make initial contributions in the field of policy that 
the Federal officials, charged with supervisory and 
advisory responsibility, will see fit to incorporate. 
Effective working relations in this, as in so many other 
fields of governmental relationships, consist, to a con- 
siderable degree, in “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” Nothing, in accordance with this viewpoint, will 
be more conducive to the mutual esteem and respect, 
which must predicate a good working relationship, 
than a free exchange of ideas on general policy mat- 
ters. This approach to strengthening the Federal- 
State relation has been increasingly used with pro- 
gressively good results in the field of administration of 
the Federal-State unemployment tompensation pro- 
gram. It has been the key also to an extremely satis- 
factory relationship in the field of veterans readjust- 
ment allowances. 


Feasible Scope of Collaboration 


It is not suggested that collaboration be had on ail 
policy items. Obviously, the proper exercise of the 
powers and responsibilities delegated to the Federal 
officials would preclude this, as would also the occa- 
sional nature of the mectings of the Conference’s 
Executive Committee. Judgment, discretion, and 
gathering experience will fairly define the feasible 
scope of collaboration. 


The resolution of problems incident to the retransfer 
of the employment services last fall is illustrative of the 
advantages of collaboration between Federal and 
State officials. Tentative drafts of policy pronounce- 
ments, rules, and personnel retransfer programs, pre- 
pared by the USES, were transmitted to a special 
Conference committee. This subject matter was the 
basis of a 2-day conference—and later of supplemen- 
tary deliberations. As a result, certain changes in the 
draft material were made, and, of far more importance, 
material changes were effected in the thinking of most 
of the Federal and State representatives. As an over- 
all consequence, the retransfer was effected in a more 
expeditious manner than had been anticipated. The 
efficacy of the joint participation was attested to by 
the Under Secretary of Labor, the Honorable Keen 
Johnson, and by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference. 

No less than the Executive Committee, other special 
committees of the Conference will be considering 
ways and means to improve the present employment 
service system. They will likewise invite participa- 
tion by the USES representatives in a consideration of 
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the subject matter of their respective fields. The com- 
mittees dealing with ‘‘Administrative Grants”, ““Cov- 
erage, Collections, and Reporting’’, “Statistics and 
Public Information”, and “‘Veterans Affairs” have 
provinces that relate both to employment service and 
unemployment compensation functioning (and vet- 
erans’ readjustment allowances). This year an addi- 
tional committee, the Employment Service Public Re- 
lationships Committee, was set up by the Conference 
to deal with certain special problems relating to em- 
ployment service administration. Substantial con- 
tributions can be expected from this committee. As 
experience suggests, other special committees, pur- 
posed to meet the specific phases of employment serv- 
ice administration, will be constituted. 

The national and regional meetings of the Inter- 
state Conference are instruments for the improvement 
of both the employment service and the unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. At regional meetings 
the top staffs of the State agencies in the area fore- 
gather and devote themselves to a consideration of 
their mutual problems in the field of employment 
service and unemployment compensation administra- 
tion. Papers and panel discussions assay existing 

ractices and explain and motivate new departures. 

hese discussion laboratories seem ideally constituted 
to point up a consideration of items deserving of spe- 


cial attention at the time—throughout the nation or 
in regions thereof. The Federal agencies involved can 
materially assist the Conference in planning profitable 
regional meetings. 

The annual meeting of the Conference similarly 
affords an opportunity to promote an ever more effec- 
tive employment service. In this parliament of ad- 
ministrators and technicians the problems affecting 
employment security administration have been, and 
will continue to be, examined. Leading personages 
in the field, Federal and State administrators, and 
representatives of employee and employer interests 
contribute their appraisals. It is clear from experience 
that the consequences of the national meeting have 
been manifested throughout the nation. It is a proved 
instrument for the development and the transmission 
of improved policy and better techniques. 

The Conference is an instrument that has worked 
to improve our employment security system, and its 
potentialities for further improving the system are 
greater than ever. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to be able to re- 
mark that the United States Employment Service has, 
by word and act, made apparent its desire to collabo- 
rate with the Interstate Conference in a constant 
endeavor to improve the Federal-State employment 
service system. 


The Role of Iapes 
in an Employment Security Program 


By J. H. BOND 
President, International Association of Public Employment Services 


S EARLY as 1913, leaders in the public employ- 
ment services in the United States had come to 
the realization that a unified approach to their 

problem wasessential. They recognized that an inter- 
change of ideas and experience would result in new 
and better methods of operation and in generally 
improved standards of public employment service. 
Consequently, in that same year the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment Services was formed. 
When, in 1920, the staff of the Canadian system of 
employment offices were admitted to membership, 
the international character of the association was 
established. 

The approach of the IAPES to realizing its objectives 
is based on four major concepts: 


1. That the people administering and operating our 
systems of employment security must be professionally 
competent to give leadership in solving employment 
problems. 

2. That public recognition and support of employ- 
ment security programs must be developed and 
maintained. 

3. That adequate employment security laws and 
appropriations to administer these laws effectively are 
essential to the job welfare. 
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4, That cooperation and understanding among the 
people administering and operating employment 
security systems are necessary in giving full meaning 
and effect to laws and regulations. 


Upon the basis of these concepts, the programs of the 
Association are carried out. 


The IAPES has contributed to the study and docu- 
mentation of employment security problems in such 
fields as organization and management, employment 
interviewing and counselling, use of psychological 
techniques in placement, employer relations, public 
relations, principles and procedures of unemployment 
insurance, labor clearance, and the concept of employ- 
ment offices as community employment centers. 


For many years the annual International Conven- 
tion of IAPES has been an important means of ex- 
changing experience and ideas leading to improved 
systems of employment security. The international 
annual convention is still one of the most important 
activities of the Association. The 33 volumes of 
proceedings of our annual International Conventions 
represent authoritative thought and experience in 
employment security administration developed in the 
United States and Canada. However, since the 
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Association recognizes that annual conventions do not 
meet the year-round requirements for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in the employment security field, 
it promotes the exchange of information and ideas 
through its monthly LAPES News, through Chapter 
conventions and publications, and in THe Emp Loy- 
MENT Forum which brings to each member an authori- 
tative review of the broad aspects of employment 
problems and of problems related directly to employ- 
ment. A system of Educational Institutes for advance 
training in the principles of employment security 
administration has also been developed in conjunc- 
tion with leading American and Canadian colleges 
and universities. Many such institutes have already 
been conducted and a minimum of eight more are 
projected during the next 12 months. 

Since the return of the employment service to 
Federal-State administration in November 1946, the 
IAPES has aided materially in a comprehensive train- 
ing program to assist employees in meeting all require- 
ments of State Merit Systems and Civil Service. 

A training program designed to result in perma- 
nently higher standards of employment service per- 
formance in the States has likewise received encour- 
agement from the LAPES. This training program 
ties in with the system of cash awards and professional 
recognition for exceptionally meritorious work in the 
employment security field. 

In view of the vital relationships with employers, 
workers, and the public which employment security 
employees must maintain, the IAPES js currently en- 
gaged in developing a set of professional standards and 
a code of ethics to guide them in maintaining relation- 
ships upon the highest plane of public service. For 
example, great emphasis is placed on giving informa- 
tion and counsel to applicants, claimants, and employ- 
ers only upon those matters on which they are fully 
competent to speak. 


Research Projects Under Way 


The association realizes, too, that in order to bring 
to bear the best thought available upon problems of 
employment security, it must stimulate and encourage 
independent research of these problems. At the pres- 
ent time a program is underway to develop research 
projects in cooperation with the Brookings Insticution, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and with the 
Spelman Fund of New York. Selected universities 
are being asked to participate in a broad program of 
correspondence training for employment service per- 
sonnel in fields related to employment security. 

In international relations, the IAPES recognizes 
the vast importance of employment security as a 
factor in world peace. For many years IAPES has 
maintained relations with the International Labour 
Office, and in February of this year it participated in 
a conference called by the United Nations for the 
purpose of exploring additional ways in which inter- 
national non-governmental organizations can con- 
tribute to world peace and security. It is expected 
that the IAPES will, in the near future, be accorded 
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consultative status in the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations on international problems of 
employment and unemployment. A program has 
just been initiated to bring 21 other nations into the 
IAPES so that the deliberations of the association 
may be more thoroughly international in character. 

Systems of employment security can seldom rise 
above the level permitted by public understanding 
and confidence. The Association therefore has 
deemed it necessary to build up cordial relations with 
business, labor, professional and governmental organ. 
izations throughout the United States and Canada. 
Outstanding leaders in these fields participate in 
IAPES conventions, contribute to our publications, 
and know our members throughout both countries. 

Through the IAPES, these organizations and their 
leaders have come to understand the employment 
security program better and to respect the people who 
administer it. 

Among the many outstanding organizations with 
which the IAPES maintains contact are the American 
Management Association, the American Federaton of 
Labor, the Committee for Economic Development, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Inter- 
state Conference of. Employment. Security Agencies, 
the United Nations, and all principal Veterans organ- 
izations. 


Supports Forward-Looking Legislation 


Like all other professional associations, the Associa- 
tion is concerned with legislation relating to matters 
within its special competence and interest. The 
IAPES conducts its legislative activities upon the 
basis of its professional study and experience and upon 
the public welfare. Just as the Association supported 
enactment of the Wagner-Peyser Act to provide an 
effective national system of public employment serv- 
ices in 1933, it supported adequate administrative, 
operating and personnel standards when the Em- 
ployment Service was returned to Federal-State ad- 
ministration in 1946. These standards have been 
substantially achieved. 

Today the Association supports return of the Farm 
Placement Service to the Employment Service, for 
the public interest is best served by a unified system for 
placing both agricultural and industrial workers. 
Support is likewise given for adequate budgets for 
the USES and for the State Employment Services in 
order that they may effectively discharge their respec- 
tive responsibilities in the employment security pro- 

am. 

Although the legislative activities of the Association 
constitute less than 10 percent of our total program, 
these activities play an important part in the develop- 
ment of improved systems of employment security. 

With return of the Employment Service to Federal- 
State administration, new opportunities for usefulness 
have been presented to the Association. In all such 
transfers there are occasional misconceptions of re- 
sponsibility; there are instances in which Federal and 
State prerogatives appear to conflict. It is the con- 
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viction of the Association that such misconceptions 
and conflicts can be resolved upon the basis of the 
intelligence and good will which exist at both Federal 
and State levels. 

The activities of the personnel in the Federal and 
State offices complement each other under a Federal- 
State Employment Service system. 

The IAPES is playing a vital part in developing this 
understanding and cooperation, for it provides an 
opportunity for employment security workers to get 
to know each other better. At Chapter Conventions, 
people from all offices—the “high brass,” the mana- 


gers, and the junior clerks—meet on an equal footing 
and come to a sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s problems and points of view. At Interna- 
tional Conventions, people from the State Services 
and from the Federal Service come together to share 
their experience and ideas in an atmosphere of cor- 
diality and mutual respect. Every member is equal 
to every other member and is given an opportunity 
to express his views. These informal exchanges of 
ideas and experience play a very important role in 
sustaining the interest and enthusiasm of the people 
who administer our employment security programs. 


How Can USES Help the State Employment Services? 


By VICTOR CHRISTGAU 


Director, Minnesota Division of Employment and Security 


TATE operation of an employment service pro- 

gram completely financed out of Federal funds 

necessitates a smooth working relationship be- 
tween the States and the United States Employment 
Service, which is charged with the responsibility of 
allocating the necessary funds for that purpose to the 
States. At the present time, and for the next 2 years, 
at least, State Employment Services will be 100 percent 
federally financed. To meet its responsibilities ~ in 
allocating these monies, it is essential that the USES 
be in a position to make a proper appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the program operating in any State 
jurisdiction. 

A public service, the employment service program 
can be broadened or curtailed, depending on the 
monies available for its operation. During the 
present period of readjustment, it is obvious that the 
opportunities for worthwhile public service have not, 
as yet, been exhausted or completely realized. 

The fact that changes in our economy may drasti- 
cally affect one area adversely and another area 
advantageously makes it clear that to allocate monies 
to the States for a federally-financed program on a 
“rule of thumb” basis would be neither feasible nor 
desirable. Such being the case, it is important that 
the USES be so organized as to keep its finger on the 
economic pulse of every State, and be prepared to 
assist the States to meet the changing needs of their 
programs, within the budget limitations laid down by 
Congress. 

To provide the Federal Government with the needed 
protection in the expenditure of its funds by other than 
Federal personnel, it is obvious that in order to avoid 
item by item control, standards governing the 100 
percent grant program should be established. 

The development of workable fiscal, personnel, and 
operational standards requires familiarity with the 
program and its operation in all phases. But, it is in 
this area that the greatest difficulties can arise in the 
relationship between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is a tendency for those who are held 
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responsible for the expenditure of funds to demand 
exactness in every respect. 


The problems in this field are especially difficult in 
view of the fact that each agency of Government has 
definite responsibilities: the Federal agency has the 
responsibility of allocating and accounting for the 
monies spent; the States have the responsibility of the 
operation of an effective program. To permit respon- 
sibilities of both levels of Government to complement 
rather than handicap each other, it is important that 
the standards laid down be minimum standards rather 
than precise standards requiring an exactness of com- 
pliance that is so irritating to people charged with the 
responsibility of operations. However, objectives 
above the minimum standards should be encouraged 
wherever possible. Rigid fiscal, personnel, and opera- 
tional standards have a tendency to “straight-jacket” 
the States and do not allow the liberty to meet and 
deal with the changing conditions that frequently 
arise within a State’s own border. 


Likewise, in order for the USES fully to meet its re- 
sponsibilities in the appraisal of State budgets and the 
allocation of monies to State agencies, it should pro- 
vide certain technical services that will be of over-all 
assistance to the State agencies. The following are 
some of the technical activities in which I feel the 
USES should engage in order to provide assistance to 
the States: 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles.—This tool, 
originally released in 1939, has gained Nation-wide 
prominence—not only in the employment services, 
but in private industry, educational institutions, and 
the armed forces. Well known and used daily, it 
provides a basic structure of common terminology. 
It is an organized presentation of a wealth of informa- 
tion about jobs. The use of standard occupational 
codes aids in returning to work more quickly persons 
drawing unemployment compensation and readjust- 
ment allowance benefits; it systematizes the work in 
this regard. It permits simple numerical and alpha- 
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betical filing systems. Definitions of jobs, cross- 
referencing of job titles, and use of the numerical 
designations aid in our relationships with employers 
in locating qualified applicants for open positions. 
The Dictionary also facilitates the compilation and 
distribution of labor market information in such a 
way that data collected and distributed in one part 
of the Nation mean the same in another area. 

Tue Dictionary has already been refined through 
use of supplements and more recently by a listing of 
entry occupations in Part IV. This work should un- 
questionably be continued! The job structure of 
American industry is in a constant state of fluctuation. 
It will require continued observation, constant com- 
pilation of data, and periodic publication of results to 
keep the Dictionary up to date. 

Among uses of the DicTionARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tires, here in Minnesota, is its assistance in making a 
periodic check of the job potentials of persons receiving 
unemployment compensation and readjustment allow- 
ances. By using the occupational codes, we are able 
to supply local office managers with quickly assembled 
information as to persons who are receiving benefits, 
so that their qualifications can be checked against job 
orders. In this way, it is possible continuously to 
carry on a program that assures local office managers 
and the State staff of efficient operation in searching 
out suitable employment for benefit recipients. 

The Field of Testing.—Truly a technical subject, 
the development and validation of new tests require 
specialized personnel—persons trained in _ psycho- 
metric methods. State employment services have 
found the use of tests invaluable in objectively meas- 
uring certain traits of job applicants. A sound testing 
program ties in clearly with modern personnel pro- 
cedures in selecting qualified workers for specific jobs. 
Once the tests are developed and validated, it is rela- 
tively easy to put them to use. But the task of origi- 
nating good tests requires much time, research, and 
trial periods on the part of those individuals who are 
trained in psychology and statistical sophictication. 
Coefficients of correlation, sigmas, biserial r’s, prob- 
able errors, validity items, bimodal distribution— 
such terms are strange to most of us, but full of mean- 
ing to technicians who deal in the realm of mental 
measurements. USES has had a staff of experts work- 
ing the field of testing. Our present aptitude tests, 
performance tests, interest inventories, and counseling 
test batteries have been developed primarily in the 
national office, with the cooperation of the various 
States in supplying data and validation assistance. It 
would be difficult for any one State to carry on a pro- 
gram of this magnitude year after year. USES should 
continue to serve as a central point where material of 
this nature can be developed for Nation-wide use. 


The National Clearing House.—As it now operates, 
the National Clearing House is relatively new and 
untried. By combining the facilities of the National 
Roster of Professional and Specialized Personnel with 
the operations of USES, it is presently possible for 
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professional people to make their qualifications known 
on a Nation-wide scale. Often the opportunities in 
technical fields in a given State are limited, and mobil- 
ity of labor is, of necessity, greater in such instances 
than for the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occupa- 
tions. Employers often cross State lines to seek ap- 
plicants for professional posts. The idea of a national 
roster or a national clearing house for this purpose 
was tried during the war and apparently proved effec- 
tive. Its continued operation during peacetime seems 
worthwhile; to use the facilities of the State Employ- 
ment Services in collecting job orders and job applica- 
tions in this realm appears logical. To operate 
smoothly, however, such a system should be kept 
simple, direct, and the element of personal service to 
applicant and employer kept in the foreground. 

A National System for Uniform Comparable Statis- 
tical Reporting.—Since one of the functions of the 
USES is to “promote uniformity in the administrative 
and statistical procedures” in the public employment 
offices, the need for a national system for uniform 
statistical reporting is obvious. If the activities in one 
State are to be compared with activities in other States 
and all fused in a national picture, the necessity for 
promotion of uniformity is apparent. Definitions 
and descriptions of terms and activities need to be 
uniform if the comparisons or national summaries are 
to be meaningful. This reasoning applies likewise to 
the methods and procedures which control the 
collecting of information. 

Collection and Exchange of Information on Employ- 
ment Opportunities.—Another function of the national 
office of the public employment service, is to furnish 
and publish information as to opportunities for employment 
and other information of value in the operation of the system. 
This type of information needs to be compiled for 
maior labor market areas, industries, and occupations 
and combined into a national summary for exchange 
among local offices if it is to reach its greatest useful- 
ness in a public employment service. 

Exchange of Experience and Information.—In__ the 
fields of staff training and employment service man- 
uals the USES can be of definite assistance to the 
States in collecting, reviewing, and distributing mate- 
rials which appear most worthwhile. Staff training 
aids developed in a certain State may prove of value to 
other States, and in some instances may be kept intact 
and used without revision. In some cases it may be 
necessary to modify the training procedures in order 
to adapt them to local conditions. Likewise, with the 
manuals of operations, it will be helpful if standards 
could be prepared by USES and the adaptations used 
in the States made available to other States for 
informational purposes. 


Still another field in which the USES can serve the 
States is that of providing a medium of exchange 
through which informational and promotional ideas 
found effective in one State can be analyzed and 
given to other States for modification and use, as the 
needs of such States require. 
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Federal Relationships Between Unemployment Insurance 
and the Employment Service 


By R. G. WAGENET 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Administration 


EDERAL relationships between unemployment 

insurance and the employment service are deter- 

mined by those concerns and interests common to 
the two programs. The fact that Federal responsi- 
bility for unemployment insurance is exercised by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, a part of the Social 
Security Administration in the Federal Security 
Agency, while the Federal responsibility for the em- 
ployment service is exercised by the United States 
Employment Service in the Department of Labor, 
makes it necessary for the two agencies to maintain 
a close working relationship. 

The responsibility for these programs in the States 
is most commonly exercised by the same agency.’ To 
understand the practical aspects of Federal relation- 
ships between the two programs it is necessary to 
appreciate the extent to which the Federal concern 
with these programs is either a parallel or a common 
one. 


Dual Essentiality 


An adequate public employment service is essential 
to the national economy and renders an important serv- 
ice to the unemployment insurance program. That 
fact was recognized by Congress in the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in 1933 and the Federal Social Security Act of 
1935. The latter act requires that State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, to be approved, must provide 
for the payment of benefits through public employ- 
ment offices or such other agencies as the Federal 
Security Administrator may approve. Thus far, no 
other agency has been approved. The reason for this 
requirement is that it is sound public policy to pay 
unemployment insurance benefits only to workers 
for whom suitable work does not exist. To carry 
out this policy it is necessary “that the claimant 
make himself available to a public agency which is 
responsible for getting from employers notices of job 
opportunities and for placing applicants in jobs. It 
follows from this that, in approving public employ- 
ment offices as the agencies through which unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits shall be paid, the Social 
Security Administration is concerned that the service 
be such as to satisfy the needs of the unemployment 
insurance program. This does not mean that those 
responsible for the unemployment insurance program 
are asking for any special or segregated treatment of 
unemployment insurance claimants by the employ- 
ment service. The employment service must be ade- 
quate for all job seekers, including unemployment in- 
surance claimants. It must make available to claim- 
ants and nonclaimants alike adequate registration 
and placement facilities, supply information on exist- 
ing job opportunities, and in the filling of available 
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jobs, the experience and qualifications of the applicant 
must be considered in relationship to the require- 
ments of the job. 

It is also essential that in the administration of the 
State law the unemployment insurance agency be 
promptly aware of any conditions which may suggest 
that an unemployment insurance claimant is not avail- 
able for work, of refusals by claimants of offers of work, 
and of the wages, hours, and other conditions of thy 
work refused. 

In keeping with nationally declared public policy 
both the United States Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Employment Security are interested in 
economic security. The United States Employment 
Service is interested in maintaining a system that will 
place the unemployed worker in acceptable employ- 
ment as quickly as possible; it is also concerned with 
serving alike both employers and workers when it 
endeavors to make the best possible adjustment be- 
tween available skills and the specified job require- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Employment Security is interested in 
maintaining a system to compensate the worker for at 
least a part of the economic loss he suffers through 
involuntary unemployment. 

More broadly, both agencies are concerned with the 
characteristics of the unemployment problem, the em- 
ployment outlook, and with all measures which 
promise to develop or encourage more employment 
opportunities. 


Parallel Interests 


Administratively, the parallel interest of the two 
agencies arises in large part from the fact that both the 
employment service program and unemployment in- 
surance program are, in the States, usually adminis- 
tered by the same State agency. This means, 
specifically, that both Federal agencies are making 
grants for administration of the two programs by the 
same State agency. As a condition to these grants, 
each agency carries out its respective statutory obliga- 
tions. Some of the statutory requirements are sub- 
stantive, such as the submission of budget justifica- 
tions. 

Both agencies are required, by statute, to determine 
whether the methods of administration or the actual 
administration of the respective unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service programs are effective— 
either through the process of determining what grants 
are necessary for proper and efficient administration, 
or through the application of the conditions for the 
making of the grants. In many areas the administra- 
tion of these two programs is closely linked, as in the 
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case of taking claims and registering applicants. In 
some other areas administration is integrated, as is 
true of many of the staff services. 

Other Federal interests in both the employment 
service and unemployment insurance programs are 
sufficiently common to warrant coordination. For 
example, there is the interest of both programs in 
facts concerning employment and unemployment. 
As an incident of unemployment insurance operations, 
information regularly becomes available that is basic 
to a knowledge of the levels of employment and 
unemployment—national, State-wide, and local. The 
United States Employment Service has need of such 
information. In addition, through its own facilities it 
collects information on employment prospects and 
labor market conditions essential to the understanding 
of significant changes in levels of employment and 
unemployment. Obviously, the activities of both 
agencies in this field should be geared together. 

The foregoing therefore suggests the need in many 
areas for joint or consistent and parallel action and 
policies by the two Federal agencies. Procedures are 
in effect for taking such joint action and consistency 
in policy is being sought even in areas in which the 
enunciation of the policy is the responsibility of only 
one of the agencies involved. 

Perhaps the best example of joint action by the 
two agencies is afforded by the budget process. By 
Congressional stipulation, State administrative offi- 
cials may submit a single joint budget to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and to the Federal Security Agency, 
if they so choose. Joint budget determinations by 
the two Federal agencies on overhead costs or other 
joint requirements for the two programs are, of 
course, inescapable. Furthermore, with a single State 
agency expanding funds from the two sources, it is 
obviously necessary that the mandatory fiscal and ac- 
counting standards set by the two Federal agencies for 
these expenditures be integrated to avoid administra- 
tive and fiscal dilemmas for all concerned. During 
the past year many joint conferences have been held 
by officials of the United States Employment Service 
and Social Security Administration to correlate these 
budget and fiscal requirements in order to further the 
mutual purposes of the two programs. 





In the field of administrative procedures most con- 
ducive to effective service by the employment service 
to the unemployment insurance system, several joint 
statements have been issued. These cover the essen- 
tials of registration of unemployment insurance 
claimants; review of their work applications against 
existing job opportunities; and information for appro- 
priate sections of the State agency in the event of evi- 
dence of unavailability or of a job refusal. The staff 
of the regional offices of both Federal agencies, follow- 
ing the issuance of these joint statements, worked 
out excellent arrangements with the State administra- 
tors, State supervisors, and local office personnel, in 
improving local office procedures covering the place- 
ment and benefit payment process. As a result of 
these combined efforts there exists a much betcer 
understanding among local office personnel of the 
philosophy and relationship of unemployment in, 
surance and employment service. 

Among the staff services in the State administrative 
offices, that of research and statistics, or reports and 
analysis, is most prominent. In the vast majority of 
the States this function is conducted, with regard to 
both unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ice activities, by the-same unit. In Washington the 
Reports and Analysis Division of the United States 
Employment Service, and the Program Division of 
the Bureau of Employment Security work closely 
together on matters of mutual interest. For example 
they work together in determining reporting due dates 
and in the development of economic assumptions on 
the basis of which work-load estimates are made. 
Recently these two divisions have also inaugurated 
joint biregional conferences with representatives of 
the State agencies. 

The relationship of the unemployment insurance 
program to the employment service program, and the 
awareness of that relationship in Washington as well 
as in the States, gives every evidence that the pro- 
grams will march abreast. As far as it is possible to 
do so, this cooperation will be made effective in ad- 
ministrative arrangements. The success with which 
both programs have developed these relationships 
lies in the recognition by each of its primary respon- 
sibilities to the worker, the employer, and the public. 





Tue PLAce or EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN THE 
NATIONAL Economy 
(Continued from page 7) 


workers will need to be geared not only to individual 
job adjustment, but also to the broad objectives of 
full use of our human resources. 

The Employment Service will need not only to 
scrutinize its own operations, but to probe into the 
reasons why we continue to have aimless searching 
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for jobs, the peddling of labor from door to door, 
individual labor reserves, areas of stranded workers, 
and labor existing simultaneously with areas of labor 
shortages. A unified national labor market, repre- 
senting a network of efficient local and regional labor 
markets is a vital instrument in a high-level employ- 
ment economy. The Employment Service must 
provide that type of labor market. That is its primary 
function. Everything else it does is directed to that 
end. 
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Relation of Unemployment Compensation and 
The Employment Service in a State 


By JOHN D. DAVIS 


Commissioner, Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, Olympia, Washington 


HE PREAMBLE to the Washington State law, 

creating the Unemployment Compensation and 

Employment Service divisions under the Office of 
the Commissioner, states that “Economic insecurity 
due to unemployment is a serious menace to the 
health, morale and welfare of the people . . . Social 
Security requires protection against this greatest 
hazard of our economic life.” 


In order to carry out the principles enunciated in 
this law our agency, since 1937, has always based its 
activity upon these two premises: (1) That a worker is 
entitled to a job and he should have the full facilities 
of the Employment Service available to him for 
obtaining that job, and (2) if he is unable to find a job 
himself, or through the Employment Service, he is 
entitled to receive unemployment compensation. 


Pre-war Integration 


Prior to the war period, integration of employ- 
service and unemployment compensation activities 
had reached a highly successful degree. Supervisory 
and managerial personnel were fully familiar with, 
and able to carry out, these integrated functions by 
reason of their appreciation and understanding of 
the premises under which we operated. Even in those 
days we recongnized the necessity of extending the 
activities of the ES beyond those of a limited labor 
exchange. We had initiated special activities such 
as services to youth in vocational guidance, employ- 
ment counseling, occupational testing, and other types 
of assistance to inexperienced and untrained youth. 
Although we had no selective placement techniques 
specifically built up for service to handicapped 
workers, we had a working relationship with the State 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation which 
resulted in satisfactory placements of many handi- 
capped. Service to industry through occupational 
analysis was a going operation in 1939, and the 
technicians in ths field were members of the personnel 
management associations in the area to which they 
were assigned. A great deal of work was developed 
and carried out through these relationships. 


The director of the Employment Service, a veteran 
of World War I, had formerly been veterans employ- 
ment representative for the State. As such, he under- 
stood the necessity for and the emphasis on, service to 
veterans. In each local office area, the manager had 
become a community leader taking part in civic, 
social and religious activities. An extensive research 
and statistics program had been built up in order that 
we could carry out the mandate of the legislature 
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‘*that appropriate labor market information should be 
developed for the purpose of guiding future employ- 
ment security legislation.” Plans and programs for the 
State and for local offices were based upon this 
information. Thus as early as 1940 we had developed 
an embryo ES-270 program and were making full 
use of it. 

Some of these activities fell by the wayside in the 
stringent period following January 1942. However, 
the State director of the USES and the commissioner 
of Unemployment Compensation maintained an oper- 
ating relationship through interchange of information, 
through personnel and operating agreements, and 
other mutual activities all during the war years. In 
fact, wartime expansion of these activities was easily 
accomplished by reason of our pre-war experience. 
We can also credit to this experience our success in the 
highly important wartime manning of our important 
industries—aircraft, shipbuilding and atomic bomb 
project. 

In September and October 1945, it became evident 
that, with the cancellation of war contracts, there 
would be a tremendous increase in unemployment 
compensation claims due to the precipitate release 
of war workers and the inability of a suddenly inter- 
rupted industrial capacity to absorb them immedi- 
ately. In addition, we were confronted with the 
problem of absorption of demobilized veterans. The 
Employment Service and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion officials immediately began devising ways and 
means to handle the traffic load and to use such tools as 
were available for the reclassification and placement of 
these displaced workers and discharged veterans in 
the industrial and agricultural structure of the State. 


Trained Personnel Lured Away 


Employment Counseling and Vocational Guidance 
became a necessary and integral part of the disposi- 
tion of unemployment compensation claimants. 
We checked over thousands of war workers’ applica- 
tions to discover alternate occupational possibilities, 
and consistently used these secondary classifications 
for placement and counseling purposes. This re- 
quired a rapid expansion of our counseling service 
and was accomplished satisfactorily, but, owing to 
the expansion of other agencies serving veterans, the 
training and experience gained by our personnel in 
this activity brought them offers of jobs at higher pay 
rates with resultant turnover that was very disheart- 
ening to us. One thing that forced the continuance 
despite difficulties of this special service was our appre- 
ciation of the responsibility to maintain a counseling 
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service for veterans and for youth graduating from 
high schools. Our efforts were not without their 
compensation, however, for we feel that we now have 
a solid, substantial program that will continue as a 
fundamental part of both the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Compensation programs. 

When Congress returned the ES operations to the 
State, the reintegration of the ES and UC activities 
was Carried out with ease and speed. Both services 
recognized the 6-point program of the USES as an 
essential complement which had been initiated before 
the war and will be expanded as the circumstances of 
the economic security of this State require. We not 
only recognize the values contained in the 6-point 
program, but our past experience with all phases of it 
has led to emphasis on each of the points as a guide 
to future progress. 





ES and UC functions are interdependent and 
neither is complete without the other. The ES offers 
its constructive aid to the unemployed worker who 
sincerely wants work, but alone it can offer him no 
alternative if a job cannot be found. UC offers that 
alternative but unemployment benefits cannot be 
validly paid without ES action in each case. The two 
functions are so interdependent as to be nearly one in 
the field of actual operation. Complete separateness 
is desirable and necessary only at the policy level to 
determine and place the emphasis upon each function. 
The relation of UC and ES in a State is more than a 
matter of instructing two separate services in their 
obligations, one to the other: it is a matter of achieving 
full realization that the services are interdependent, 
the one incomplete without the function of its com- 
plement. 


Contribution of the Employment Service Manual to 
Good Employment Service Operations 


By HAZEL GUFFEY 


Chief, Organization and Methods Section, United States Employment Service 


“shop talkers.” In no way, however, is this fact 

an indication of a limited scope of interest on 
their part. Employment Service work, by its very 
nature, develops broad interests in many phases of 
economic and social activity and in many matters of 
public policy. Rather, this characteristic is a testi- 
monial to the conviction of importance that staff mem- 
bers attach to their work. It is also proof of their de- 
sire to learn better ways of doing it. 

The EmpLoyMENnT SERVICE MANUAL is designed to 
promote this same objective. Every profession de- 
velops its own science: the methodology and tech- 
niques for achieving the goals of the profession, and 
the basic principles necessary to assure that the pro- 
fession is practiced in the general interest of society. 
Because of the variety of industries and occupations, 
but more important because the Employment Service 
deals with the skills, abilities and interests of people, 
the job of the Employment Service is complex and 
difficult to establish on a scientific basis. Neverthe- 
less, in 13 years since the public employment services 
were established on a Nation-wide basis under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, great progress has been made in 
developing the principles, methodology, and tech- 
niques required to do employment service work in a 
professional and scientific manner. 

In 1933 the Employment Service interviewer sought 
assistance in interviewing techniques from such gen- 
eral sources as “‘How to Interview,” by Bingham and 
Moore. Today, there are specific interviewing tech- 
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niques for the employment interview. They have 
evolved from our great knowledge of jobs—their 
structure, how one job differs from or relates to 
another, what it takes of a worker to perform success- 
fully in a given job. In addition, the interviewer has 
his scientific instruments which assist him, such as the 
DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, performance 
and aptitude tests, job descriptions, and other inter- 
viewing and selection aids. Through the Dictionary, 
he has a classification system which is far removed 
from the list of job titles which was his first guide to 
the classification of job seekers. The DicTionary not 
only provides definitions of jobs, so that job titles will 
be used uniformly in all offices, but also, through its 
structure, it gives some indication of the relationships 
between jobs, the varying degrees of complexity, and 
the levels of skill which workers must achieve. Special 
techniques and tools have been developed to deal 
with those job seekers who have occupational adjust- 
ment problems resulting from inexperience, tech- 
nological or labor market changes, or physical handi- 
caps. A body of accepted principles or “policies,” 
developed through experience, establishes the frame- 
work within which methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques are used to achieve objectives in the public 
interest. 

Local office managers and supervisors likewise have 
seen many advances in the application of scientific 
management principles to employment service opera- 
tions. In the early days, the employment service staff 
member was a “‘jack-of-all-trades” who took applica- 
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tions and job orders, selected and referred workers, 
and visited employers to explain the services of the 
local office and solicit job openings. Through an 
analysis of activities, their relationships, the time and 
place at which they must be performed, and the skills, 
knowledges and abilities required in their perform- 
ance, Organization patterns have been developed 
which permit staff to specialize. With specialization 
has come increased proficiency on the job and the 
assurance that proper emphasis is being given to all 
activities. 

To permit the handling of heavy traffic loads ex- 
peditiously, office lay-out has been improved. Special 
equipment, specifically adapted to meet employment 
office problems, has been designed and installed in 
many Offices. Counters have been brought into use 
for those activities which can be handled more effec- 
tively as counter operations. 


Managers and supervisors also have their own tech- 
nical aids to supervision in the management controls 
especially designed to assist them in evaluating the 
quality and quantity of work performed and the direc- 
tion and emphasis of local office activities. In addi- 
tion, they have learned to obtain and use labor market 
information in anticipating the needs of their com- 
munities, and in planning employment service pro- 
grams specifically geared to those needs. They have 
learned to take a scientific approach to the analysis of 
employment problems in their communities. Once 
the problems are recognized and defined, they not 
only are able to direct the efforts of the Employment 
Service toward the solution of those problems but also 
can help to bring all the community resources to bear 
on their solution. 


Product of Combined Thinking 


These advances are the product of the combined 
thinking of local, State, regional, and national offices. 
Each local office has been a laboratory in which 
standards, methods, tools and techniques have been 
tried. In all parts of the country, ideas have been 
developed which ultimately have become a part of 
the general body of scientific knowledge which dis- 
tinguishes the modern employment office from the 
“labor offices” of a few years ago. 

Just as there have been improvements in the methods 
of operating local offices, there have been improve- 
ments in the method of issuing operating methods to 
local offices. The field instructions or bulletins of an 
earlier day are replaced by the EMpLoyMENT SERVICE 
MANuaAL which organizes, in an orderly fashion, the 
policies, techniques, and methods resulting from 13 
years’ experience in the operation of a Nation-wide 
system of public employment offices. Policies state 
the general principles which define the goals or objec- 
tives of the Employment Service in each program 
area. Techniques, methods, and procedures set forth 
in the Manuat are those currently believed to be most 
effective for carrying out these policies. 

The Manvat is in loose-leaf form to permit ease in 
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revision. Certainly we have not learned all the 
answers. We expect further development and im- 
provement. To be of continuing value, the MANUAL 
must be kept up to date to incorporate the best operat- 
ing practices developed anywhere in the country. 


Manual Capitalizes Nation-wide Experience 


The plan used by the national office in preparing 
the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL was designed to 
capitalize as effectively as possible on the best Nation- 
wide experience. Staff in the national office con- 
cerned with the development of operating methods 
and procedures for local offices has been drawn from 
the States through Civil Service procedure. In addi- 
tion, many States have participated directly in pre- 
paring the Manuat by detailing staff to work with 
the national office on specific portions, such as the 
placement process, the employer relations program, 
the reception process, and selective placement of the 
handicapped. The counseling program and the 
methods and techniques for carrying it out were 
developed in this way with the additional assistance 
of nationally known experts in the field of employment 
counseling. In those cases where new procedures have 
been developed by the national office, they have been 
tried out in local offices, where State and local office 
personnel cooperated in evaluating the proposed pro- 
cedures and in improving and refining them to assure 
their practicality for local office operations. 


Within the framework of basic policies, the methods 
and procedures stated in the MANUAL may be supple- 
mented or revised by the State offices as necessary to 
meet local situations. Copies of these revisions issued 
by States are reviewed in the national office for new 
ideas and improved methods. Many States also bring 
to the attention of the national office operating 
problems for which no satisfaetory solutions have been 
found. In such cases, plans are developed for cooper- 
ative analysis of the problems and development of the 
best possible solutions based on facts obtained from 
cooperating local offices. Results applicable outside 
the local situations are incorporated in the EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE MANUAL, making them available 
Nation-wide. 


It’s Up to the Operating Staff 


From these facts, it becomes obvious that the con- 
tribution of the EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE MANUAL to 
good Employment Service operations rests in the fact 
that it embodies, insofar as possible, the best tech- 
niques, methods and procedures developed anywhere 
in the country. In addition, it includes instructions 
on how to use the technical tools and placement aids 
developed through the Nation-wide occupational 
research program. All these are logically organized 
with tables of contents, an index, and a glossary to 
facilitate use. 


The Manuat is designed as an aid to operating 
personnel. It can make contributions to good Em- 
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ployment Service operations only to the extent that 
it is applied and used in carrying out the day-to-day 
job of the local offices. To the degree that the Man- 
UAL incorporates satisfactory techniques, methods and 
procedures, it becomes an invaluable resource for the 
local office staff member who is interested in improving 
his own performance and thereby the general effective- 
ness of the Employment Service in meeting the needs 
of the public. The degree to which it fails to achieve 


this objective is a challenge to all Employment Service 
staff. 

The MANuaAL, in its present form, is the result of 
cooperative effort. Only through the same kind of 
continuing cooperation, and the same kind of analyti- 
cal approach to the solution of operating problems, 
can the body of scientific knowledge available to all 
Employment Service personnel be expanded and kept 
current to meet the demands of changing conditions. 


The Veterans Employment Service Aids 
the State Employment Service 


By PERRY FAULKNER, 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


N 1933, at the time of the passage of the Wagner- 

Peyser Act, about 30 of the existing employment 

offices in the Nation were serving veterans exclu- 
sively. Among the duties of the United States Em- 
ployment Service listed in that act, one was that it 
would “‘assist in establishing and maintaining systems 
of public employment offices in the several States and 
the political subdivisions thereof in which there shall 
be located a veterans employment service.”” Mr. W. 
Frank Persons, then director of the Service, called 
together the group of men and women, which later 
became the Federal Advisory Council for the United 
States Employment Service, to discuss the establish- 
ment of the contemplated additional veterans em- 
ployment offices. The decision made at that time 
was, rather than to set up a duplicate system of em- 
ployment offices for veterans only, to provide the 
necessary employment servces for veterans through the 
offices of the State Employment Service agencies. 


It was then recognized that if the system were to 
work satisfactorily it would require the best coopera- 
tion between the State agencies and the representa- 
tives of the Veterans Employment Service of the 
USES. That cooperation was maintained throughout 
the years preceding Federalization of the Employment 
Service. With the war years came the turning over of 
the Employment Service to the Federal Government 
and the passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. Now that the service had been returned to 
Federal-State operation, and the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service has been expanded to meet the demands 
of the millions of veterans of the recent war, the neces- 
sity for close cooperation between the VES and the 
State Employment Service is more important than 
ever. The laws and regulations governing the opera- 
tions of those two agencies now divide their functions 
in a way that makes them, to a large degree, mutually 
dependent. Neither can do its job in the best way 
without full cooperation and assistance from the other. 


The purpose of the State Employment Service is to 
provide a free public employment exchange for the 
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employers and the workers of the Nation. Before the 
Service was returned to the Federal-State method of 
operation in November of 1946, the State agencies 
were required to submit their- proposed plans of 
operation for the approval of the Secretary of Labor; 
and one of the requisite provisions of those plans was 
that the State agencies would provide in the local 
employment offices special employment services to 
veterans in accordance with Title IV of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and the policies and regula- 
tions of the Veterans Placement Service Board. 
The State agencies rely on the assistance of the 
Veterans Employment Service, which represents the 
Veterans Placement Service Board, in providing 
those special services as required. 

Under the GI Bill, the State Veterans Employment 
Representatives are made “‘responsible to the Board, 
through its executive secretary, for the execution 
of the Board’s veterans placement policies through 
the public employment service in the State.” To 
do that job—to insure that veterans are given the 
maximum of employment opportunity—the State 
VERs are dependent on the facilities of the State 
Employment Services. In order to do the job they 
were given by the law, they must know that the local 
Employment Service offices are operating well and 
efficiently. They know that a good State Employ- 
ment Service means a good Employment Service for 
veterans. 


A Selling Job 


The purposes of the Veterans Employment Service 
and its representatives are briefly these: to insure that 
the policies of the State agencies are in accordance 
with the requirements of the GI Bill of Rights and the 
regulations of the Veterans Placement Service Board; 
to insure that the facilities and methods of operation 
of the local Employment Service offices are adequate 
to carry out those requirements of specialized service 
for veterans; and to persuade employers to hire 
veterans through those local offices. Actually, the 
Veterans Employment Service has a promotional job 
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to do—a selling job to do. It has, first, to sell a 
product; and, second, to sell the State Employment 
Service agency through which that product is 
available. 

With few exceptions, these Veterans Employment 
Representatives are men of long experience in the 
public Employment Service. They are men who were 
with the Service through the thirties when it was 
operated under a system of Federal-State administra- 
tion, and through the war years when it was Federally 
operated. They have seen it grow; they are familiar 
with its aims, its methods of operation, and its 
problems. And by virtue of their position on the 
staffs of the State Employment Services, their knowl- 
edge is available to the State agencies. Because they 
represent a special group in the labor market, they 
have well established relationships with veteran and 
other organizations and individuals whose interests 
are similar to theirs. Their special position enables 
them to secure the active support of these organiza- 
tions and individuals for the over-all program of the 
Employment Service. Certain avenues are open to 
the State VERs that are not open to regular Employ- 
ment Service people. For instance, some employers 
who may remember with distaste the war-time re- 
strictions of the various Government agencies may be 
reluctant to utilize the services of the Employment 
Service. When State VERs and their assistants 
approach those men, in the interest of jobs for veter- 
ans, they are often more responsive. Many employers, 
formerly prejudiced against the Employment Service, 
have been persuaded to use its facilities for the employ- 
ment of veterans. Many of them have become 
enthusiastic supporters of the Employment Service 
programs once they have become familiar with its 
services. 

In discharging the duties specified in the GI Bill of 
Rights and amplified by the Regulations of the Veter- 
ans Placement Service Board, the State Veterans Em- 
ployment Representatives and their assistants do render 
very real aid to the State Employment Service 
agencies. For instance, the GI Bill directs that the 
State VER will “be functionally responsible for the 
supervision of the registration of veterans in local em- 
ployment offices for suitable types of employment and 
for the placement of veterans in employment.” In 
carrying out this duty, the VER and his staff visit 
local employment offices to inspect the files and rec- 
ords and to confer with local office personnel; they 
make special evaluation surveys of the operations of 
the local offices; and they review the monthly reports 
made by local VERs. They then make recommenda- 
tions to the administrative head of the State Employ- 








“READJUSTMENT allowances can be of sound and whole- 
some benefit to the veteran only when they are accompanied by 
adequate and efficient placement service. Americans have no 
right to grumble about the number on our rolls until they can 
truthfully claim to have exhausted the Nation’s facilities in 
guiding them toward jobs.”—Gern. Omar N. BRaDLEy, in an 
— before the National Employment Conference of the American 
gion. 
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ment Service designed to carry out the intent of 
Congress. These recommendations put into opera- 
tion usually result in better services for all persons in 
the labor market. Again, good employment services 
for veterans mean good employment services for all. 

Another duty laid down in the law for the VER 
is that he will ‘‘assist in securing and maintaining 
current information as to the various types of available 
employment in public works and private industry 
or business.” Before the war the VERs were able to 
engage in very little employer visiting. During the 
war years the Service was expanded with the addition 
of one or more Assistant VERs in each State, and the 
employer visiting function became a more important 
part of its activities. In the appropriation granted 
the Service for the fiscal year 1947, authorization was 
given for the further expansion of the Service by the 
addition of a number of Field Assistants in each State. 


Field Assistants Aid Local Staffs 


These assistants, most of whom were appointed dur- 
ing the last few months of 1946, work mainly to find 
jobs for veterans. Their job is to make employer visits. 
In this function, the VES supplements the work of 
the State Employment Services in a very important 
manner. In many local offices there are not enough 
personnel to carry on all of the jobs of the offices ade- 
quately, and when such is the case it is often the 
employer visiting program that suffers. The Field 
Assistants of the VES operate in very close cooperation 
with the local offices in making employer visits, and 
they become, in effect, an operating arm of one or 
more local offices. Since they were appointed, these 
men, the majority of whom are former Employment 
Service employees, have uncovered many thousands 
of job orders which they have turned over to the local 
offices to be filled. Many local office managers have 
declared them to be an invaluable adjunct to success- 
ful operations. 

Two additional duties set forth for State VERs are 
that they will “promote the interest of employers in 
employing veterans,” and that they will “maintain 
regular contact with employers and veteran organiza- 
tions with a view to keeping employers advised of 
veterans available for employment and veterans ad- 
vised of opportunities for employment.” ‘These are 
public relations jobs and in order to fulfill these 
requirements of the law, the VERs must plan and 
carry through, in cooperation with the State Employ- 
ment Services, informational and promotional cam- 
paigns and programs. These result in a better public 
understanding of the nature of the facilities and services 
available through the public Employment Service 
offices and ultimately win valuable support for them. 

The State Employment Services and the Veterans 
Employment Service are engaged in a joint under- 
taking, and, in the interest of the over-all program as 
well as in the interest of each aspect of that program, 
it is necessary that those agencies maintain the most 
harmonious relationships and work together with the 
closest cooperation of effort. Their ultimate purpose 
is the same. 
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World’s Highest Employment Service... 





BOLIVIA BORROWS PATTERN 


By WILFRED JONES, 


Illinois State Employment Service, Chicago, Ill. 





A COMPARATIVE study in employment service practices in 
several countries was made possible by a group of stories in the 
January EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW entitled “Labor 
Exchanges Abroad.” 

Recently we learned that an ES ~~ 4 member had spent 
several months in Bolivia helping to build its employment 
Service. 

His experience, related here, adds another interestin, 
chapter to the story of international recognition of the principle 
of public employment service facilities. 








N Employment Service staff member could 
hardly expect a more interesting commission 
than to be ordered to another country for several 

months to help establish a public employment service. 
The assignment would seem particularly adventurous 
if the order was to go to Bolivia, South America. At 
least that is the way it seemed to me last year when 
such an opportunity was given to me. 

For I, like most folks, had an inadequate and hazy 
impression of Bolivia as a place abounding in the 
descendants of the Incas, who wandered through 
snowcapped Andean peaks playing bamboo flutes 
during revolutionary interludes. While this is ob- 
viously a picturesque exaggeration, it nevertheless 
represents a somewhat popular misconception of 
Bolivia. But it does, however, serve to point up some 
of the difficulties that beset any attempt to establish 
a public employment service in that country. 

Since 1930, Bolivia has had nine presidents, most of 
whom entered office as a result of a military coup. 
With each new president, came a change in govern- 
mental staffs. A recent study made of the entire 
organizational structure of the Bolivian Government 
showed that the average tenure of a Bolivian Govern- 
ment employee was about 6 months. 


Bolivian Workers Mine Tin For War 


Bolivia is also a country of violent contrasts geo- 
graphically, with marked differences in climate, 
terrain, and industry. The western third of Bolivia 
lies atop the greatest width of the Andes mountains. 
At this point, the mountains separate into two 
parallel ranges, and enclose a plateau most of which 
lies more than 2 miles above sea level. Perpetually 
snowcapped peaks, some towering to a height of 
almost 22,000 feet, surround this plateau. Tucked 
away in the folds and recesses of these mountains is 
fabulous wealth—in tin, silver, gold, lead, tungsten, 
antimony and other base and precious metals. 
During the war, Bolivia was the sole major producer 
of tin in the world. Most of it came from a narrow 
mountainous strip 500 miles long and 60 miles wide 
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along the eastern edge of the plateau between 12 
and 16 thousand feet above sea level. Few are really 
mindful of the magnificent job done for the cause of 
the United Nations by the patriotic Bolivians who 
worked and sweated in these high-altitude mines. 

East of the Andes are the lowlands that constitute 
two-thirds of Bolivia. This is a rich, beautiful coun- 
try, comprised in part of a wild tropical jungle and in 
part pampas. It is sparsely populated, counting but 
one-seventh of the nation’s population. Here one 
finds rich cattle country, sugar cane plantations, petro- 
leum and rubber, fruits, Brazil nuts and the beginnings 
of a rich agricultural economy, as well as mountain 
lions, monkeys, crocodiles, orchids, wild parrots, leop- 
ards, savages noted for their cannibalism and shrink- 
ing the heads of their victims, and at the source of 
the Amazon River, cannibal fish. 


There is excellent air transportation between all 
cities and towns in Bolivia but this type of travel is not 
for the miner and common worker. The little more 
than 1,300 miles of railroad must not only serve the 
tin-mining industry on the high plateau, but is the 
sole major outlet to Chile, Peru, and Argentina, in a 
country as large as Texas and California combined. 
In the tropical lowlands, transportation is limited to 
primitive ox carts with solid mahogany wheels, river 
launches, and trucks with high wheel bases to nego- 
tiate hole-infested roads during the dry season. 


Commission Studies Labor Conditions 


Because of Bolivia’s production of strategic mate- 
rials, particularly tin, which was so important to the 
all-out war effort, a joint United States-Bolivian labor 
commission, known as the Magruder Commission, 
was appointed to study labor conditions in the 
country. During 1943, it reviewed, appraised, and 
made recommendations on the living conditions of 
the Bolivian workers and on an effective system of 
free public employment offices. 


Eventually, some of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a contractual agreement be- 
tween the Bolivian Government and the United 
States Institute of Inter-American Affairs. As 
a consequence, the Institute undertook a labor 
program as a joint cooperative venture with the 
Bolivian Ministry of Labor, Health and Social Wel- 
fare. This is in addition to the Institute’s vast pro- 
gram of health, sanitation, education, transportation, 
and hemispheric economic advancement carried on in 
virtually every Central and South American country. 
The labor program in Bolivia was placed in charge of 
a staff member detailed from the United States De- 
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partment of Labor in Washington. Under his 
guidance a labor section was set up to render advice 
in the planning and inauguration of an official pro- 
gram adapted to Bolivian labor needs, and covering 
such specific fields of activity as mine health and safety, 
factory inspection, labor laws, employment service, 
labor statistics and social security actuarial services. 
The last two programs have been held up because of 
difficulty in finding qualified personnel who are able 
to to go to Bolivia on a 6 months’ assignment. 

In addition to a safety engineer loaned by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the advisory labor section in 
Bolivia includes a specialist in mine health and safety, 
particularly dust control, and a specialist in mine 
health and medical diagnosis and treatment of occu- 
pational diseases. In addition I was assigned as a 
representative of the public employment service to 
assist Bolivia in establishing a suitable national 
employment service. 


Young Bolivians Study in U. S. 


This ambitious labor program in Bolivia also con- 
templates training qualified Bolivian personnel in the 
fields of labor inspection, medicine, health and safety, 
public employment and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Some ten young Bolivians, with interest and 
background in these fields, were selected to serve a 
period of apprenticeship and training. From among 
these a smaller group was chosen and is now studying 
in the United States under a scholarship agreement. 

The airport at La Paz, Bolivia, a modern city of 
some 300,000, and the highest capital in the Americas, 
has a sign which reads: “‘The highest commercial air- 
port in the world—13,404 feet,” and similarly the 
Bolivian Employment Service could boast: ‘“The high- 
est employment service in the world” since more than 
half of its local offices are from 8,500 to 14,000 feet 
above sea level. 

Establishment of the employment service by Presi- 
dential decree had the approval of all the presidential 
ministers. Provisions of this decree include these four 
requirements: 

i. Maintenance of a registry of applicants. Ac- 
tually, job applicants’ names and some simple identi- 
fication data were entered in chronological order in 
very large thick registry books. 

2. Abolition of all private employment agencies. 
The government alone is to function in supplying 
workers to industrial and commercial establishments. 
This terminates the established practice in the country 
of contracting for workers by private recruiters or 
“enganchadores.”’* 

3. Termination of business notice to be filed with 
local employment offices by all employers ceasing 
operations. The notice has to be filed 15 days before 
shut-down and must include a listing of the number 
of workers affected, the salaries received, their skills 
and the type of work they performed. 

4. Defraying of all transportation costs by em- 
ployers for all workers and their families from point 
of hire to place of work, 


*Literal translation, “hookers.” 
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Undoubtedly the most significant feature of this 
decree was the abolition of the system of private 
recruiters or labor contractors. Their income had 
been derived by recruiting laborers in the farming 
areas, the cities and the camps, mainly for the mines. 
They delivered the workers to the employers at so 
much a head. This encouraged the practice of 
stimulating turn-over in order to collect several com- 
missions on each worker. 


After a careful study of the existing situation, we 
made recommendations for some revisions of the 
above-mentioned decree. We urged a more specific 
definition of the duties and responsibilities of the 
Bolivian Employment Service, the provision of an 
employer reporting program, a registration card 
system for application taking, a fixing of employer 
responsibility for verifying placements, and creation 
of safeguards against offering employment that might 
result in the loss of workers’ rights. Two other recom- 
mendations were included: That the decree incor- 
porate a provision requiring the creation of a joint 
government-employer-labor commission to study and 
make recommendations to the Minister of Labor and 
to the President for the setting up of an unemployment 
compensation system as recommended by the Mag- 
ruder Commission. The second urged the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of classification of all 
occupations found in Bolivia. 


Bolivia Develops Dictionary 


This last, of course, meant developing a Bolivian 
dictionary of occupational titles. Naturally the dic- 
tionary prepared by the United States Employment 
Service in the U. S. Department of Labor was used 
as a master guide. But our skilled United States 
technicians would be appalled by the rough road the 
Bolivian dictionary will have to travel before it 
reaches completion. ; 


In the first place, Bolivia had no complete register 
of employers. It was necessary therefore to contact 
the chambers of commerce and other groups in the 
principal cities to build up a roster of local industries. 
Then employment office managers and the various 
governmental ministers, also helped to determine 
which were the industries employing sufficient labor 
to justify inclusion in a projected dictionary of a few 
thousand titles in some 53 industries. For a list of the 
prevalent occupations in the selected Bolivian indus- 
tries and services, we first obtanied the employer’s 
pay-roll title for the jobs and then verified them by 
personal observation. The findings were: (1) Many 
occupations in Bolivia could be described by literal 
translation of the description in the United States 
dictionary; (2) other United States Employment Serv- 
ice job descriptions would require some slight revision 
to adapt them to Bolivian practices; (3) in cases of 
jobs distinctly indigenous to Bolivia entirely new 
descriptions would have to be prepared. 


After our preliminary direction, the preparation of 
the dictionary was left in charge of a staff member in 


(Continued no page 24) 
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DOIN’ WHAT 
COMES NATURALLY 


THE following story which appeared in ‘‘The (Port- 
land) Oregonian” for Tuesday, March 18, 1947, is a 
good example of how a local office built a news release 
around a referral and placement. It also illustrates 
follow-up publicity as an extension of “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week.” 

eee 

“Busy as a one-armed paperhanger” is more than 
a saying to George Cobb Jr., 39, of Portland. It’s his 
job and livelihood. George, a one-armed paper- 
hanger, says he’s “just doin’ what comes naturally.” 

In an accident which caught his left hand in the 
machinery of a cotton gin when he was only 17 and 
still in school, Cobb’s arm was amputated just below 
the elbow. But his courage remained intact. 

A friend of his soon thereafter was redecorating a 
house, and Cobb, watching the operation with inter- 
est, decided that there was nothing about the work 
which he could not do with a little practice. 

“That was 22 years ago,” says Cobb, ‘‘and I’ve been 
following the trade ever since.” 

A newcomer to Portland, Cobb applied for work 
last week at the Portland office of the Oregon State 
Employment Service. He insisted that he was an ex- 
perienced paperhanger and painter and exhibited an 
international union card to prove it. The card had 
expired, however, and was “‘dead”’ insofar as em- 
ployment here is concerned. 

Employment service deputies nevertheless found 
an employer who was willing to give him a trial on 
a temporary work permit. 

*“‘He’s as efficient and fast as any two-armed man 
we have ever employed during our 25 years of busi- 
ness as painters, paperhangers and redecorators,” 
the employer said. “I was skeptical at first when the 
Employment Service offered to send Cobb out on 
trial—the idea of a one-armed paperhanger might 
be all right as a universal gag. But could he meet 
the stiff competition from two-armed craftsmen? He 
has proved that he can, that, in fact, he is even better 
than a dozen two-armed paperhangers working in 
the city today that I could name off-hand.” 

Cobb’s last hurdle was examination by the union 
prior to receiving a journeyman’s card. Last week 
he “passed a good examination before the board,” 
and was certified as a journeyman. 

The hardest thing for Cobb to do, he says, is to 
hit a chisel or similar tool with a hammer without 
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using his feet. He can drive nails rather easily by 
encircling the hammer handle with his fingers, grasp- 
ing the nail and holding its head against the handle, 
then driving it hard enough to make the point stick 
until he can hammer it. The handle being between 
the palm of his hand and the head of the nail, the 
initial impact does not damage his hand. Cobb 
claims to be able to “‘put on” 42 yards of wood lath 
in a day.—J. J. Humbird, Information Representative, 
OSES, Portland, Oregon. 


WHY USE A CLERICAL POOL? 


MUCH thought and discussion have been given to 
the question of whether a clerical pool, or the assign- 
ment of clerks to the various divisions within the em- 
ployment service office, provides the most efficien} 
service and use of the clerical personnel. 

A clerical pool has been used in our office for the 
last 6 months and is proving to be a very smooth 
working system. 

The clerical work load varies greatly from day to 
day, in the entire office and in each division as well. 
Because of the central pool, clerical workers may be 
used by the divisions or operations where there is the 
greatest need for their services. When this need has 
been filled, the clerks revert back to the pool and are 
again available for other spots where there is urgent 
clerical work to be done. This maneuverability of the 
clerks works to the advantage of all since help can be 
geared to needed work loads when they are greatest. 

Another advantage of this method is that it trains 
the clerical staff in the work of all divisions. Thus 
when sickness or vacations make gaps in the personnel 
or when personnel changes occur, there is someone 
always ready to take over. 

Certain posts in the local office must be manned by 
clerks at all times. Some of these necessary operations 
can border on the tedious when carried on by the 
same clerk for extended periods. The pool allows for 
easy rotation of the staff, relieving the periods of 
strain and insuring more efficient work. 

The psychological aspect of the pooled group is 
that it is beneficial to the clerks themselves. Having 
their own division, they cultivate a deeper sense of 
the importance of their work to the over-all operations 
of the office. This, in turn, induces a feeling of 
belonging, which is so essential to successful adjust- 
ment in any job or undertaking—Cummron E. 
CrarkE, Mobile, Ala. 
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VETERANS HELP EACH OTHER 


A NAVY veteran who had a back injury which 
resulted in a broken vertebra came into the Daytona 
Beach office seeking employment and was referred to 
the Veterans Employment Representative in that office 
for servicing. Since his discharge, arthritis had set in 
the vertebra and he had to wear a back brace at all 
times. ' 
This veteran had been a cook in the Navy and after 
discharge took a civilian cooking job but had to give 
it up because of his disability. When queried as to his 
training, hobbies, interests, and so forth, it developed 
that this veteran had taken 2 years of woodworking in 
high school and liked that line of work very much. 
The local Veterans Employment Representative went 
to work on that angle and immediately called up every 
cabinet making concern in town. All of these con- 
cerns promised to notify the office as soon as they had 
an opening the disabled veteran could handle. After 
2 weeks went by another call by the Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative failed to get a job opening. 
In the meantime, one of our veterans who is a self- 
employed claimant came into the office to file his 
monthly report, and expressed a desire to hire a dis- 
abled veteran in his woodworking novelty shop. The 
disabled Navy veteran was referred immediately and 
was hired at once. His veteran employer has built 
him a special bench so that he can cut, assemble and 
paint small wooden novelties without moving around. 
Employer and employee are both highly satisfied 
with the progress made, and the veteran is now 
approved for on-the-job training. 
This is an example of veterans helping each other 
on the road to civilian readjustment.—Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative, Florida. 


FRIEND OF DISABLED VETERANS 


THE LATE Henry Ford expressed the philosophy 
that no worker is really disabled so long as he is 
willing to work and is placed in a job he can do. 
The number of disabled workers employed by Ford 
ts in excess of the proportion of disabled workers in 
ihe normal population. At the start of World War 
II, his Rouge plant had 11,000 handicapped workers— 
13 percent of his employees. 

Carrying out his faith in the value of disabled 
workers, Mr. Ford opened a School of Vocational 
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Guidance at Dearborn, Mich., for the purpose of 
helping disabled servicemen make the transition into 
civilian life. Enrollment in no way affects the pen- 
sions or other government aids and benefits available 
to veterans. Graduates are under no obligation to 
the Ford Motor Co. Henry Ford School of Voca- 
tional Guidance is a residence school for World War 
II veterans who, because of war-incurred disabilities, 
must select new plans in life. Dedicated to peace, 
freedom, and happines, it was founded by Henry 
Ford specifically to help those who want to enter or 
return to industry or agriculture. Its program em- 
braces these two spheres of endeavor. At this school 
disabled men who have served their country honor- 
ably may study, till the soil, run intricate machines, 
and lay the groundwork for new careers. They will 
be guided in the selection and choice of work they are 
able and qualified to do. 


Each veteran who qualifies for admission receives a 
scholarship which includes his board, room, instruc- 
tion, and three dollars for every day he attends school. 
Any interested World War II veteran who has a med- 
ical discharge from the Army, Navy, Marines, or 
Coast Guard should: (1) Write to the Superintendent, 
Henry Ford School of Vocational Guidance, Dear- 
born, Mich. He will send you an application form. 
(2) Answer completely the questions found on the 
application and obtain a character recommendation 
from two of the following persons: a school principal, 
a school superintendent, the Ford dealer in your 
neighborhood, or any business or professional man. 
(3) Write something about your home, educational 
background, and ambitions. (4) Return the filled-in 
form, your letter, and your character recommenda- 
tions to the Superintendent, Henry Ford School of 
Vocational Guidance. If you qualify, you will be 
notified promptly. 


WHEEL CHAIR BOWLERS 


VETERANS paralyzed from the waist down, bowling 
from wheel chairs, are participating in the first 
Nation-wide 10-pin tournament staged by Veterans 
Administration paraplegic centers. The tournament 
started Monday, April 21. 


Five-man wheel-chair teams are representing each 
of the competing VA hospitals where paraplegics are 
treated. 
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VETS IN TOP JOBS 


THE United States Civil Service Commission con- 
siders the intelligent placement of disabled veterans 
as a special phase of the Federal Government’s obli- 
gation, as an employer, to do its part in providing em- 
ployment opportunities to veterans. This task is ac- 
complished through the process of selective place- 
ment, by which is meant the deliberate and thoughtful 
employment of a disabled or physically handicapped 
person in a job in which the work demands do not 
exceed the individual’s physical capacity, and where 
the physical impairment does not constitute a hazard 
to the health or safety of the employee or his fellow 
workers. 

As the result of work in this field done by the Com- 
mission’s medical division since November 1, 1942, 
24,000 veterans having orthopedic defects, industrial 
blindness, total blindness in one or both eyes, total 
deafness, defective hearing, arrested — tuberculosis, 
compensable heart disease and similar defects have 
been placed in gainful work with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Many top-ranking Federal positions are filled by 
veterans. The President of the United States, 6 of the 
9 Supreme Court Justices, and 8 of the 10 cabinet 
officers are veterans. Out of a total of 531 members in 
both Houses of the Congress, 239, or 45 percent are 
veterans. In the Senate there are 44 veterans, while 
in the House there are 195 veterans. 


THE ALL-GIRL BAND (Correction) 


THE all-girl-veterans band referred to in the Re 
Veterans section of the May EmpLoyMenT SERVICE 
Review is planned by Jay Hormel, of the Hormel 
Company, who is vice chairman of the National 
Employment Committee of the American Legion, and 
not by the Legion itself. 





BoitviA Borrows PATTERN 
(Continued from page 21) 


Bolivia and it is anticipated that the first rough 
dictionary of Bolivian occupational titles will be 
completed by him. Actually his task is lightened by 
the fact that, first, the mining, petroleum, textile, 
road construction and railroad industries employ a 
very high percentage of all industrial workers in the 
country; and, second, professional and service occu- 
pations are in general very similar to those described 
in our own dictionary. 

In addition, the newly shaping Bolivian Employ- 
ment Service found that it could utilize other patterns 
of the United States system, notably relating to 
manuals, methods, and procedures. Therefore a 
simple booklet, some 60 typewritten pages, was 
written and issued in Spanish. It is entitled: Como 
establecer un Servicio de Colocacién, or How To EstTas- 
LisH A PLACEMENT SERvicE (or, more lousely, an 
Employment Service). The need for such a book- 
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let was evident from the beginning. For not only did 
there seem to be no similar publication available 
anywhere in Spanish, but in Bolivia there were prac- 
tically no individuals who had observed or read about 
employment service activities in any other country. 
This booklet, based on the USES procedures, prob- 
ably will not supersede Bolivian geographic and 
political antecedents, but we hope it may be the 
beginnings of more comprehensive and _ technical 
studies in Spanish on the operation of a public em- 
ployment service. 

One of the more difficult aspects of our assignment 
was the training of managers of the eight local offices. 
To accomplish this individual visits and long office 
conferences were necessary. Constant contact also 
had to be maintained with the Chief of the National 
Employment Service in La Paz. He cooperated 
generously in the development of the Bolivian dic- 
tionary, the planning of a system of new forms for 
taking applications on registration cards, the sug- 
gested revisions of the Presidential decree, the estab- 
lishment of new offices, the development of a more 
comprehensive reporting program, and an employer 
visiting and information program. 

The establishment of a job insurance system, 
initially recommended by the Magruder Commission, 
is also a large task that lies ahead for the newly 
organized Bolivian Employment Service. 


Vision and a Pioneering Spirit 


What the Employment Service in Bolivia, and in 
other South and Latin American countries, needs is 
trained personnel with vision and willingness to 
pioneer in this field which is so new, yet so promising 
to them. In Bolivia, in addition to the traditional 
roles of the employment service, this personnel will 
be able to assist in the planned colonization of the 
fertile tropical lands by European refugees and dis- 
placed persons; assist in the control and protection of 
annual migration of thousands of Bolivian workers to 
the Argentine mines and sugar cane fields; and, 
lastly, in cooperating with the presently established 
Bolivian Development Corporation, capitalized by 
joint funds of the United States and Bolivia with some 
35 million dollars. This Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration is promoting and stimulating agriculture, 
cattle raising, modern arterial highways, oil pipe lines 
and oil wells, sugar cane and rice production, and 
other industries which will contribute to raising the 
industrial standard of living in the country. 

Within the frame work of the broad national plans 
made for it, the Bolivian Employment Service can be 
of vital assistance in the country’s industrial expan- 
sion. However, the interest of the employers and 
workers, as well as the interest of Bolivia’s Government 
leaders, needs to be awakened to a recognition of the 
role the public employment service can play in helping 
to organize the labor market of the country, in 
developing a broader utilization of the skills of its 
workers, and in otherwise helping in stabilizing the 
postwar economy of the country. 
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